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Memorabilia 





E BLASON has made a welcome re- 
appearance after several years coma. 
The January number (10e année, No. 1) is 
opened by M. G. Dansaert with an account 
of the ceremonial burial by a royal herald 
in 1657 of the arms of a family on the death 
of the last male heir. He then goes on to 
give a number of apparent exceptions to 
various heraldic principles which are com- 
monly regarded as clear and binding. As 
students of medieval armory well know, 
those principles were, in the main, invented 
by the theorists and manual-makers and 
have never been accepted as binding by 
practical heralds. Indeed it would hardly 
be an exaggeration to say that a study of 
the works of Palliot, Guillim and later 
heraldists is the worst possible preparation 
for a student of medieval armory. M. 
Dansaert’s paper is therefore all the more 
valuable as showing how these supposed 
rules have been ignored even as recently as 
the last century. Needless to say research 
would reveal scores, nay hundreds, more 
such “ breaches” of these “ principes bien 
définis et fixés”. The number also contains 
a further instalment of M. Schillings’ list of 
“Lettres Patentes d’Anoblissement” and a 
first instalment of unrecorded Belgian arms 
extracted from manuscripts in the Royal 
Library at Brussels; this would be even more 
interesting if the date of user were given. 
Le Blason is published by M. F. Koller, 35 
tue de I’Alliance, Brussels 3. Subscription 
250 francs a year. 


THE wayfarer who goes from King’s Lynn 

to Gayton passes through the village of 
Bawsey, but he may well do so unawares, 
for there is hardly a house in all the parish. 
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There is a church, but since recusant land- 
owners found it convenient to let the chancel 
fall into ruin, and there were no parishioners 
to repair the nave, it is in as bad a condition 
as its neighbours at Babingley and Mintlyn. 
Yet strange traditions linger about the 
place, and two of them have been strangely 
verified. 

“Gold and silver,” it was said, lay buried 
somewhere near the church; and only a few 
years ago the plough turned up two precious 
torques wherein those metals were mingled. 
Yet another tradition spoke of an ancient 
kiln where the monks of Castle Acre made 
the tiles that floored their church and many 
others; a century ago this too was brought 
to light. Of its discovery and subsequent 
neglect, and of its re-discovery in 1928, 
Elizabeth Eames gives an account in the 
current Antiquaries Journal (Vol. XXXV, 
parts 1-2), together with a full account of its 
products. 

In the same pages Mr. W. L. Hildeburgh 
has a valuable note on English medizval 
alabaster carvings still preserved in Italy, and 
Mr. Paul Ashbee a well-illustrated docu- 
mented account of the excavation of a 
homestead of the Roman era at Halangey 
Down in the Scillies. Mr. Graham Webster, 
in a note on the use of coal in Roman 
Britain, shows that though they “ failed to 
recognise its great economic and industrial 
potential” the invaders found coal useful 
for such varied purposes as maintaining 
the perpetual fire in the temple of Minerva 
at Bath, warming the guard-towers on the 
Wall, and drying the annona corn that 
Julian shipped from the Fens to Rome. 

Much of the Halangey Down excavation 
was carried out by the late Mr. Bryan 
O'Neill, to whose memory, and to that of 
Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, a graceful tribute was 
paid by the President in his brilliant Anni- 
versary Address. Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
recalled that his own first experience of a 
large-scale excavation took place when, as 
first Franks Student of the Society, he was 
sent to work under Bushe-Fox at Wroxeter. 
His task was to sit in a hut and draw 
pictures of pottery, but so frequently did he 
desert his drawing-board for the trenches 
that Bushe-Fox found it necessary to wire 
his legs to those of the drawing-table. Even 
this expedient proved unavailing, and Bushe- 
Fox resorted to the desperate remedy of 
having the offender lowered into “a deep 
and very disgusting well” and keeping him 
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there until he had cleared it out. “I can 
only hope,” said Sir Mortimer, “that I 
found truth in the loathsome sludge at the 
bottom of it.” 


RATHER wisely, perhaps, the Historic 

Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
does not restrict the columns of its Trans- 
actions to its own members. In _ their 
recently published Volume 106 no less than 
five major contributions are by non-mem- 
bers; these include Mr. S. B. Gaythorpe’s 
paper on the family associations of the 
seventeenth-century astronomer Jeremiah 
Horrocks, Mr. G. E. Fussell’s valuable 
survey of four centuries of Cheshire farm- 
ing, and Professor Macready’s study of 
Godfrey Lushington and Frederic Harrison’s 
enquiry into the Lancashire Cotton Famine 
of 1863. 

Mr. Simeon Potter, treating of Cheshire 
place-names, finds that Offa’s Dyke forms 
roughly the boundary between those of 
Welsh and those of English origin. Mr. J. J. 
Bagley gives an account of a seventeenth- 
century struggle for the Clerkship of the 
Peace of the Duchy of Lancaster (whose 
separate legal system was the result of 
Bolingbroke’s desire to keep his patrimonial 
estate distinct from his usurped Kingdom). 
Mr. Raymond Richards, describing the fine 
1790 Palladian chuch of Alsager, is rightly 
scandalised that its contemporary font 
should have been turned out into the church- 
yard on suspicion of “ looking like a bird- 
bath.” 

Besides Jeremiah Horrocks, first to pre- 
dict and observe the Transit of Venus, two 
other interesting pioneers are mentioned in 
these pages. There is the almost unknown 
John Smith of St. Helen’s, a “rude self- 
taught mechanic ” who, Mr. J. R. Harris tells 
us, invented and built a steam-boat as early 
as 1783, and prophesied that in twenty years 
the Mersey would be covered with smoke. 
Lastly, there is William Fawcett, who 
founded a famous firm but was “ disowned ” 
in 1794 by his fellow-Quakers for refusing 
to give up “the practice of making and 
vending instruments of war.” 


(CONTRIBUTIORS who want more than 

the two usual offprints of their Note 
should ask for them when they hear from 
the Editor that their contribution is accepted. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE AUCHINLECK ‘ST MARGARET’) 


AND ‘ST KATHERINE’ 


"THE third and fourth surviving articles in 

the Auchinleck Manuscript (Advocates’ 
MS 19.2.1) are lives of St Margaret and St 
Katherine respectively; both are printed by 
Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden: Neue 
Folge (1881) pp. 226-35 and 224-59. Each 
life is unique, but closely related versions 
or revisions are extant: of St Margaret in 
MSS Bodley 779, Rawlinson poet. 34, 
Trinity College (Cambridge) 323 and Pet- 
worth 3; of St Katherine in Caius College 
(Cambridge) 175. Both lives are written in 
eight-line stanzas of which the second, 
fourth, sixth and eighth lines rhyme together; 
Horstmann has printed St Margaret in 
stanzas of four long lines rhyming together, 
thereby concealing the close metrical 
resemblance to St Katherine, but this 
arrangement is without manuscript auth- 
ority. The revised version of St Margaret 
is in the same metre as the Auchinleck 
version, but varies widely from it both in 
the number of stanzas and in the wording; 
the revised version of St Katherine follows 
the Auchinleck version stanza by stanza, but 
it has been very thoroughly and ingeniously 
rewritten so that the first, third, fifth and 
seventh lines rhyme together as well as the 
second, fourth, sixth and eighth. 

There can be little doubt that the two 
Auchinleck lives are the work of the same 
author. Apart from general resemblances 
of theme, treatment, style and metre, the 
two poems both make use of a word not 
found elsewhere and not recorded by the 
OED, the adjective and adverb oliue ‘ dead’, 
indistinguishable in form though opposite 
in meaning from oliue ‘alive’, also used in 
St Katherine. Whereas oliue ‘ alive’ is from 
OE on life, the unique oliue ‘dead’ is from 
OE of life, and in fact in some cases it is best 
translated ‘of life’ or ‘out of life’. The 
following are the instances in which the 
word occurs: 
St Margaret 


... For to stru the cristen folk 46 
And bringen hem oliue. 
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The seriaunce dede as he hem bad, 


With the may thai gan striue. . . 125 
Ti! thai wende al same 
the maiden were oliue. 128 


Salamon the wise, 

Ti! he was oliue, 249 
He dede ous in a bras fat 

And delued ous vnder cliue. 

When he was oliue farn, 

Thai lete ous out driue. 


Olibrious lete slen hem alle 


And bringen hem oliue. 328 
Lade this wiche out of toun 
and bring hir oliue. 338 


St Katherine 

With schourges swithe gret and scharp 

Beteth hir al out oliue. 

If it is accepted that the common use of this 
unique word is proof of common author- 
ship, it necessarily follows that the Auchin- 
leck version of each life is the original, and 
that the other versions are secondary re- 
visions. That the Caius version of St 
Katherine is a revision of the Auchinleck 
version is indeed scarcely in need of proof, 
since it is difficult to imagine the purpose of 
a revision which should consistently elimi- 
nate alternate rhymes of a fully rhymed 
stanza; but the relationship between the two 
versions of St Margaret is less obvious at 
first sight. 

Each of the two lives contains a notable 
crux, a word not recorded by the OED. 
Lines 229-32 of St Margaret run as follows: 

Ruffin was mi brother, 

The dragoun that thou slouz ; 

Whiles he was on liue, 

He wrouzt wonder anouz: 

He maked theues to stele o nizt, 

O day to ligge and gouz, 

And zelt hem her seruise 

With wel michel wouz. 

The problem here is the word gouz, which 
from the context must be the infinitive of a 
verb. There are two other instances of what 
appears to be the same word in ME. The 
first is from the Ormulum 12228-35: 

... Swa thatt tu nohht ne notesst itt 

Att naness kinness nede, 
All thatt tu sammness i thin hord 
Thurrh sinnfull grediznesse, 
doth itt te nan otherr god 
Butan thatt tatt tu gowesst 
theronne tha thu gast tezrto, 
Forr thatt te lisste itt shewenn ... 
The second is from The Anturs of Arther 
127-130: 
The bryddus in the boes, 
That of the gost gous, 
Thay scryken in the scoes, 
That herdus myzten hom here. 
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Both these instances require the meaning 
‘look ’, and such a meaning is plausible also 
in St Margaret, either in the sense of * look 
covetously on their ill-gotten gains’ or ‘ look 
about apprehensively in fear of arrest.’ 

The instances from the Ormulum and The 
Anturs of Arther are entered in the OED 
s.V. gaw, with a reference to ON gd ‘ heed’; 
but such an etymon is semantically unsatis- 
factory and phonologically impossible. The 
Ormulum knows nothing of the change of 
a@ to 6; and the rhymes in The Anturs of 
Arther pre-suppose an etymon *gdg-. In 
the Ireland MS quoted above gous rhymes 
with boes <OE bég- and scoes <ON skég-; 
in the Thornton MS gews rhymes with bewes 
and clewes <OE *clég-. In St Margaret, 
moreover, gouz rhymes with slouz <OE 
slog-, anouz <OE gendg- and wouz <OE 
wdg-. We must, then, reconstruct some such 
etymon as OE *gégian to explain the rhymes 
and the form gewes in the Thornton MS. 
Yet such an etymon will not at first sight 
explain gowesst in the Ormulum, which 
knows nothing of the vocalization of g to w; 
we should rather expect *gozhesst. It must, 
however, be remembered that the ortho- 
graphy of the Ormulum does not recognize 
the vocalization of palatal g to i, which had 
certainly taken place long before; and in 
fact even foreign diphthongs are written 
was 3, as in flezz/ from OF or grezzthenn 
from ON. It is therefore not impossible that 
the vocalization of g to w had taken place 
before the time of the Ormulum; that the 
usual orthography is deliberately archaic; 
and that a phonetic might replace a tradi- 
tional orthography in the case of a rare 
etymon such as *g6gian. 

The other crux is to be found in lines 317- 
20 of St Katherine, which Horstmann prints 
as follows: 

No hadde thai stonden at the prisoun 

Bot a litel wiztine(!) stounde, 

Of that lizt thai weren adrad: 

Aswon thai fel adoun to grounde. 

The problem is the word wiZtine; Horst- 
mann’s exclamation mark presumably indi- 
cates that he cannot understand it. Possibly 
the word is to be interpreted as a compound 
wiz-tine, whose elements are recorded in 
OED s. vv. wee and tine. Recorded as a 
noun from 1300 and as an adjective from 
1450, wee is from OE weg, wég, and is 
identical in origin with weigh and wey; it is 
found only in Scottish and the Northern 
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dialects, where the early loss of the final 
consonant is normal. If the word existed 
in this sense in the Midland dialect, how- 
ever, the regular form would have been 
weiz, wiz. It is noteworthy that the most 
common meaning is ‘a short time’, and 
that the word is very commonly preceded by 
little. The second element tine, of unknown 
origin, appears as noun and adjective soon 
after 1400; again the most common meaning 
is ‘a short time’, and again the word is 
always preceded by little. The compound 
wiZ-tine, presumably an adjective rather 
than a noun, refers to a short time, and is 
preceded by litel. If this interpretation is 
accepted, the first appearance of tine must 
be put back at least a hundred years. 


A. J. BLIss. 
The University, 
Malta. 


“THE ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE” 
(1589) 


"THE authorship of this astonishing and 

exhaustive treatise on the science and 
art of Poetry has been a mystery from the 
beginning. No doubt, it was an “open 
secret” among those members of the select 
circle of courtier-poets which included Sir 
Edward Dyer, Sir Thomas Sackville, Sidney 
and Fulke Greville. 

Although the work was highly regarded 
and imitated from the time of its printing 
by Richard Field, the first to mention the 
name of an author appears to have been 
Edmund Bolton in a MS. entitled Hyper- 
critica, written about the year 1620, but not 
published until 1722. He referred to The 
Arte as “the Work (as the fame is) of one 
of her (Queen Elizabeth’s) gentlemen pen- 
sioners, Puttenham.”’ There is no other evi- 
dence in favour of Puttenham, and there is 
so much against the probability of this 
obscure and unimportant person, who was 
not qualified for the authorship by birth, 
experience and environment, that search 
should be made elsewhere. 

The book was written for the Queen and 
the court ladies, and was dedicated to Lord 
Burleigh. The dedication is signed with the 
initials of the printer, but was probably 
written by the author of the book. 

After careful thought, and no little re- 
search, I am convinced that the information 
which the author gives about himself is 
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correct, so far as it goes. It has been 
difficult to check, because he mentions no 
dates for the incidents reported, and he often 
suppresses the names of important persons 
connected with events where Government 
Officials are concerned. There is, for in- 
stance, the anecdote about “an Embassad- 
our of King Henry the Eighth ” to the court 
of Spain relating to “the controversie 
betwixt him and Ladie Catherine of Castill, 
the Emperour’s awnt.” 

The author says (Bk. III, Ch. 12) that he 
wrote an Eglogue called Elpina “ being but 
18 years old, for King Edward the sixth.” 
As Edward only reigned 1547-1553, the 
author would have been born about 1532. 
The Ambassador to Spain was clearly Dr. 
Edward Lee an M.A. of Magdalen College. 
He was Ambassador to Spain 1525-1530, 
and the particular occasion mentioned was 
in 1529. How did the author obtain an 
almost verbatim report of the conversation? 
It must have been either from Dr. Lee, who 
died in 1544, or else it was a story told in 
the Ambassadorial service with which he, 
and probably his father, were connected. 
We shall come to this presently. 

Of his childhood he informs us that there 
was a nursery of children, and an old nurse 
—the sure indication of a wealthy family. 
He became “a scholler at Oxford,” and 
‘** Poesy was but the study of my younger 
yeares in which vanity reigned.” He was 
brought up among the courtiers of foreign 
countries, and things he had observed in the 
courts of Italy, France and Spain are 
frequently mentioned (see Arber’s Edition, 
pp. 277, 308 &c.). There are two events 
named, but not dated, relating to his service 
abroad which can be definitely established. 
The first is where he states that he was 
present with Henry, Earl of Arundel, who, 
while passing from England to Italy, “ was 
very honourably entertained at the Court of 
Brussels by the Lady Duchess of Parma, 
Regent there.” The Prince of Orange was 
also present at the banquet. This took place 
in 1565. 

If we could find out the names of the 
Englishmen accompanying Arundel, I feel 
sure we could identify our author. Arundel 
(who died in 1580) was 55 years of age at 
the time. He held the office of Lord 
Chamberlain. In 1559 he was elected 
Chancellor of Oxford. Through his mother 
he was connected with the Northumberland 
family. She was Lady Anne Percy— 
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daughter of the 4th Earl. We shall see that 
the author was also on familiar terms with 
the Earl of Northumberland. 

Who were the commissioners appointed 
with Arundel to arrange a treaty. with the 
Hansa towns in August 1560? The author 
alludes to this and was obviously with the 
Earl. If any record exists, we should pro- 
bably find his name, and I am sure it 
would be one well known among the Tudor 
poets. To this circle of poets I would add 
Lord North (1530-1600) “a great patron 
of players ” and an ambassador to the Court 
of France. An interesting point is that the 
author knew French history better than he 
did that of his own country. He knew, for 
instance, anecdotes about “ that worthy and 
honourable woman, twice French Queen, 
Lady Anne of Brittany, wife first to King 
Charles VIII, and after to Louis XII,” but 
he did not know that it was Wat Tyler who 
headed the rebellion in Richard II’s time. 
He gives it as Jack Cade! 

On page 285 (Arber) there is a story of 
when the author was at Spa in the time of 
Charles IX of France. He says: 


“T, being at the Spa waters, there lay a 
Marshall of France called Monsieur de 
Sipier, to use those waters for his health, 
but when the Phisitions had all given him 
up, and there was no hope of life in him, 
came from the King a letters patent of 
6000 crowns yearly pension during his life, 
with many comfortable words. The man 
was not so much past remembrance but 
he could say to the messenger ‘ trop tard, 
trop tard’ it should have come before. 
It was Francois de Scepeaux who lay dying 
at Spa in 1569, and the Earl of Arundel 
was present with the author. The Marshal 
died at Spa in that year. It should not be 
impossible to trace who accompanied the 
Earl on his travels between 1565 and 1569. 

There is a tribute to Sir Nicholas Bacon 
where he writes : 

“IT have come to the Lord Keeper, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, and found him sitting in 
his galley alone with the works of Quin- 
tillian before him. Indeed, he was a most 
eloquent man, and of rare learning and 
wisdom, as ever I knew England to breed, 
and one that joyed as much in learned 
men and men of good wits.” 

This must have been written after 1579— 
the year when Sir Nicholas died. 
That the author moved in the highest 
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social and political circles is apparent from 
references scattered throughout the book 
to conversation and repartee. We have 
intimate little sketches about “ A Knight of 
the Queen’s privie chamber”; of Master 
Secretary Wilson and Sir Thomas Smith, her 
Majesty’s principal Secretary. On page 284 
there is recorded an anecdote of a conversa- 
tion which took place “at the Duke of 
Northumberland’s board, where merry John 
Heywood was allowed to sit at the table’s 
end.” This was Henry Percy, the 8th Earl 
(1532-1585), who married Catherine Neville 
in 1561. The name ‘ Neville’ is written on 
the so-called ‘ Northumberland Manuscript’ 
where the names of Bacon and Shakespeare 
appear several times, together with the titles 
of works connected with them. 

As Heywood, the jester, fled to Malines to 
be a Catholic refugee in, or about, 1558, and 
his name occurs in a list of fugitives in 1571, 
the incident presumably happened prior to 
1558. Heywood died about the year 1580. 

The author appears to have lived on the 
Middlesex bank of the Thames at the time 
of writing. This inference is to be drawn 
from Book III, Ch.4, where dialect is dis- 
cussed. He says that the best English is 
spoken by “we of Middlesex or Surrey.” 
I came to the above conclusion because it 
is natural for a man to name his home 
county first. He was, as Arber says, “a 
high born, high bred, highly cultivated, 
courtly Crichton.” 

As Sidney is called Sir Philip Sidney (he 
was knighted in January 1583), the book 
must have been written between 1583 and 
1589. In fact, the author is right up to date 
when, in Book I, Ch. XXIII, he reminds the 
Queen of “ this one and thirty years of your 
glorious reign,” and that he had written 
Triumphals “in honour of her Majesty’s 
long peace.” 

Such is the evidence I have gathered in 
the search for the author. If there are 
records available as to the names and move- 
ments of Elizabeth’s ambassadors and others 
engaged on special missions during the 
period 1560-1570, having particular regard 
to the Earl of Arundel’s suite, there should 
be little difficulty in tracing him, and thus 
solving a problem which has baffled the 
literary world for over 360 years. 

W. L. Rushton in * Shakespeare and The 
Arte of English Poesie’, published in 1909, 
proved Shakespeare’s familiarity with the 
book, and that he not only introduced into 
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his writings many of the “Figures” of 
poetry mentioned and described but, when 
using them, frequently repeated words and 
phrases which are found in the examples 
given of the various “ Figures.” It proves 
a remarkable familiarity with the book, and 
represents a prodigious feat of memory on 
Shakespeare’s part. 

The author claimed to have ‘“ known 
many notable gentlemen in the Court who 
have written commendably and suppressed 
it again, or else suffered it to be published 
without their own names to it, as if it were 
a discredit for a gentleman to seem learned, 
or to show himself amorous of any good 
arte.” The inference is that the courtly gentle- 
man who wrote the book and suppressed 
his name was one of those whose verse was 
either written for private circulation or pub- 
lished without his name attached. Much 
of the verse of his period is anonymous. 
Sometimes it bears unidentifiable initials, 
pseudonyms, or obviously false names. 


Falmouth. RODERICK L. EAGLE. 


THOMAS LODGE AND 
SHAKESPEARE 

HERE are several lines in Thomas 

Lodge’s “ Rosalynde ” 1590 that bear a 

curious resemblance to two in Shakespeare’s 

Sonnet 129. This similarity is not mentioned 

in either Alden’s or Rollin’s Variorum 
editions. 

The passage in “ Rosalynde ”’ is as follows 
(Skeat’s edition, 1907, p. 41, the first three 
stanzas of Corydon’s speech): 

Corydon. 
Ah, lorrel lad, what makes thee hery love? 
A sugared harm, a ison full of pleasure, 


A ainted Shrine full filled with rotten treasure ; 
A heaven in show, a hell to them that prove. 


A gain in seeming, shadowed still with want, 
A broken staff which folly doth uphold, 

A flower that fades with every frosty cold, 
An orient rose sprung from a withered plant. 


A minute’s joy to gain a world of grief, 

A subtle net to snare the idle mind, 

A seeing scorpion, » yet in seeming blind, 

A poor rejoice, a plague without relief. 

Apart from the general resemblance, 
stanza 1, line 4, and stanza 3, line 1 are 
similar to the last four lines of Sonnet 129: 

A bliss in proof, and proved a very woe ; 

Before, a joy proposed ; behind a dream. 

All this the world well knows ; yet none knows 


well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 
CHARLES A. O. Fox. 
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THE EARLIEST BOOK-REVIEW 


"THE newsletters of the mid-seventeenth 
century contained in their news-para- 
graphs occasional statements as to the issue 
of a pamphlet; but Francis Coles was the 
first to make the notice of new books a 
definite feature. In his “ Perfect Relation, 
or Summarie of all the Declarations, . . .”, 
he records on September 21, 1642, the issue 
of a book published by himself, with the 
title only; later this is repeated, followed by 
a brief summary of its contents, ‘“ which 
containeth nothing worth relation, save 
only ...”. This can hardly be called a 
review; but on September 24th we have the 
following. “Prophecies presented before 
the Kings Majesty by the Scholars of Trinity 
College in Cambridge, with some other re- 
markable prophecies of other Learned 
Scholars. A work of little worth.” 
Here is the true dawn of book-reviewing 
in England. Great oaks from little acorns 


grow. (Dr.) S. W. CARRUTHERS. 


MILTON AND NEAERA’S HAIR 


"THERE is no doubting the central mean- 
ing of lines 65-69 of Lycidas, for the 
two nymphs are doubtless to serve as 
symbols for the inspiration of the erotic 
poets whom Milton condemned (as Prof. 
Merritt Y. Hughes comments in his gloss to 
the poem’). Though the names of both 
Amaryllis and Neaera were traditional, as 
he declares, one may differ with Prof. 
Hughes’ suggestion that ‘“ Milton may have 
had a poem of George Buchanan entitled 
Naera in mind,” for there is another 
Renaissance poet far better known than 
Buchanan to the seventeenth century for the 
gracefulness and passion of his Latin poetry. 
Many of the verses of the Basia of Joannes 
Secundus are addressed to a Spanish beauty 
whom Joannes called Neaera, and her name 
(and it is the spelling of Secundus that 
Milton employs) was unquestionably an 
immediately recognizable symbol of erotic- 
ism for Milton. 
In hearing echoes of Secundus in Lycidas 
(and less certainly in other early poems of 
Milton) I find that I have been anticipated 
by Prof. F. A. Wright, one more competent 
in these matters, who in his excellent but 
much neglected introductory essay on Latin 
* Paradise Regained, The Minor Poems, and 


Samson Agonistes, edited by Merritt Y. Hughes 
(New York: Odyssey Press, 1937), p. 288. 
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poetry of the Renaissance’ has declared that 
though Joannes Secundus is “almost for- 
gotten to-day,” 
his influence on our literature in the 
seventeenth century was very great. Most 
of the minor Carolines and most of the 
Restoration poets, Suckling, Sedley, 
Carew, and the rest, are in his debt, and 
perhaps it is from him, rather than from 
any classical Latin writer, that they derive 
the peculiar blend of raillery and passion 
which is the distinguishing mark of their 
verse. Moreover, there is another English 
poet, one far greater than any of these 
men, who in the days when he was living 
in Italy, and surrendering for a brief space 
to the joys of life, must have read Joannes 
with sympathetic delight. . . . 
And asserting that although the grave youth 
Milton put ‘the charm of loving dalliance’ 
from him, he could write: 

Were it not better done as others use 


To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 
Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair? 


Prof. Wright concludes, 

To whom more probably than to Joannes 

do these lines refer? And of whom more 

probably than of Joannes was the great 

Puritan thinking, when he said that, as 

compared with rhetoric, poetry is simple, 

sensuous and psssionate?* 

We can, I think, take the Neaera evocation 
one step further, by looking briefly at the 
changes Joannes made when he took over 
the traditional name. For Neaera was a 
conventional love-lady among the Roman 
poets; in Virgil’s Eclogues (III, 3) she is 
merely named as a rustic girl. But in 
Tibullus there is of course much more: the 
Elegies of Lygdamus (Liber III) are dedi- 
cated to Neaera, casta Neaera (23). In III, 
ii, there is an image of her long untended 
hair (perhaps a conscious evocation of an 
Horatian note: 

ante meum veniat longos incompta capillos 

et fleat ante meum maesta Neaera es 12) 
There are other Neaerean references: III, 
iii; III, iv (formosa Neaera casta 
Neaera); Ill, vi (Neaera, sis felix et sint 
candida fata sua).* 

When we turn to the love-poetry of 
Joannes Secundus, we find his Neaera very 

2In his edition of The Love Poems of Joannes 
Secundus (New York: Dutton, 1930). 

* Ibid., pp. 31-2. Quotations from Joannes are 


from this text. } 3 
‘I quote from the easily accessible Loeb text. 
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much a living woman (cf. Basium V). In 
Basium VIII, the image of tangled hair is 
developed in a way that seems original with 
Joannes: Quae tortiles capillos—for tortiles 
is more positive than the incompta of 
Tibullus; and there is some reinforcement 
of this in Basium XV: Cum frontem 
sparsosque videns in fronte capillos. 

I do not deny that Milton may have read 
Buchanan’s Latin verse, but Joannes 
Secundus was two or three decades earlier 
and by far the more renowned erotic poet 
of the two;° and the specific figure of the 
‘tangles of Neaera’s hair’ would appear to 
be drawn from Joannes rather than from 
the classical Latin of Virgil or Tibullus. 
What emerges from this note has been antici- 
pated by Prof. Wright but needs repeated 
emphasis and some particularization: Mil- 
ton was well acquainted with the sensuous, 
passionate poetry of such Renaissance Latin 
poetry as that of the Basia, and there is 
greater actuality in the symbolizing power 
of Neaera than has perhaps been hitherto 


realized.* R. J. SCHOECK. 
University of Notre Dame. 


*In his Bibliography Prof. Wright lists editions 
of the Basia (or Opera) of 1539, 1541, 1561, 1631 
(as well as volumes of selections in 1530, 1582, 
1612). There were numerous imitations in the six- 
teenth century, particularly among the Pléiade. 

* Except in Samson Agonistes (and there one finds 
less exploitation than might have been expected), 
hair is not a strongly used source of imagery—there 
is oy no treatment of it by Theodore H. 
Banks in his recent study, Milton’s Imagery (New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1950), and the line 
in question from Lycidas is apparently the only such 
rendering by Milton in his English poetry (see 
Laura E. Lockwood, Lexicon . . . [New York, 
1907]). 

But there is at least one interesting image of the 
effect of hair earlier than Lycidas, in Elegia Prima: 
Et decus eximium frontis, tremulosque capillos . . . 
—a more conventional treatment. Since this brief 
article was written, Prof. D. C. Allen has informed 
ne that some years ago he too had the same general 
idea about the influence of Joannes Secundus upon 
Milton but that he felt Wright had sufficientl 
covered the matter. My feeling is that Prof. 
Wright had indeed well stressed the general infiu- 
ence, and indicated the derivation of the name 
Neaera from Joannes Secundus, but that the particu- 
lar point needed to be emphasized. And that her 
hair is tangled is nearly as important as her name. 


THE GOLDEN AGE AND VOLPONE’S 
ADDRESS TO HIS GOLD 
iu seems not to have been noticed that the 


tradition of the Golden Age makes an 
important contribution to Volpone’s opening 
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address to his gold. A direct reference to 
the Golden Age occurs in lines 14-15, 

Well did wise Poets, by thy glorious name, 

Title that age, which they would haue the best, 
and in a later passage there are several 
allusions to the account of the Golden Age 
as given by Ovid in Metamorphoses, 1.89- 
112. Volpone claims that he amasses his 
wealth by none of the ways that are 
commonly practised : 


Yet, I glory 
More in the cunning purchase of my wealth, 
Then in the glad possession ; since I gaine 
No common way: I vse no trade, no venter ; 
I wound no earth with plow-shares ; fat no beasts 
To feede the shambles ; haue no mills for yron, 
Oyle, corne, or men, to grinde *hem into pouldre ; 
I blow no subtill glasse ; expose no ships 
To threatenings of the furrow-faced sea ; 
I turne no moneys, in the publike banke ; 
Nor vsure priuate. 

(1.i.30-40) 


There are direct borrowings from Ovid in 
“I wound no earth with plow-shares ” and 
““expose no ships/To threatnings of the 
furrow-faced sea”,’ but the whole passage, 
with its series of negatives, seems to be 
reminiscent of the Ovidian Golden Age in 
which man did not have to labour, because 
uncultivated Nature provided him with 
what food he needed : 

ipsa quoque immunis rastroque intacta nec ullis 

saucia vomeribus per se dabat omnia tellus 

contentique cibic nullo congente creatis 

arbuteos fetus montanaque fraga legebant. 

cornaque et in duris haerentia mora rubetis 

et quae deciderant patula Iovis arbore glandes, 

ver erat aeternum, placidique tepentibus auris 

mulcebant zephyri natos sine semine flores ; 

nec renovatus ager gravidis canebat aristis.” 

Jonson makes use of the Golden Age to 
expose the corruption of Volpone. L. C. 
Knights has shown how “religion and the 
riches of the teeming earth” are present in 
this speech “ for the purpose of ironic con- 
trast.”"* The Golden Age is similarly used. 
It is the measure of Volpone’s audacity and 
perversity that he can distort the Ovidian 
account of the Golden Age to glorify his 
own “cunning purchase” of his wealth. 
His rejection of all normal means of earning 

1Cf. “. . . nec ullis saucia vomeribus” 
(Metamorphoses, 1.101-2). 

and 


“‘nondum caesa suis, peregrinum ut viseret orbem, 
montibus in liquidas pinus descenderat undas 
nullaque mortales praeter sua litora norant ;” 


(Ibid, I. 94-96) 


? Ibid, 1.101-110. 
*L. C. Knights: Drama and Society in the Age 
of Jonson, p. 202 (London, 1951). 
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a living is a monstrous parody of the virtues 
of the Golden Age. It serves not only to 
emphasise that Volpone is a parasite upon 
society, but also to make the reader, or 
hearer, more aware of Volpone’s depravity 
by contrasting him with the innocence 
traditionally associated with man in the 


Golden Age. (Dr.) R. P. Draper. 
University of Adelaide. 


AN ACTOR-REPORTER IN 
“THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR” 


W. GREG in 1910 originated the 
* theory that the First Quarto of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor came into being 
largely if not entirely by the memory of the 
actor who had played the part of the Host 
in the play;’ and the theory has been almost 
unanimously accepted since then, and 
apparently with little or no examination at 
that.” I do not accept the theory, and for 
the following reasons: 


1. The corruptions or discrepancies which 
Greg and his followers have claimed for the 
Quarto and upon which they have mainly if 
not completely based their argument simply 
will not hold up as such and hence will not 
support the actor-memory theory. Not at 
all do we find corruptions of text that we 
should expect of a text stolen by memorial 
reporting—that is, hodge-podges of nonsense 
and genuine vagueness. Of fifteen discrep- 
ancies or corruptions offered by the propo- 
nents of the theory, I found not a single one 
that was a serious corruption of text and that 
could not be easily ascribed to careless trans- 
cribing, printing, or adapting rather than 
memorial reporting; only four that might 
be classed as minor discrepancies, merely 
mistakes in words or details easily attribut- 
able to something other than actor-memory; 
four that really do not exist in the Quarto 
as discrepancies but rather exist as such in 
the Folio; eleven that are not discrepancies, 
confusions, or corruptions at all and should 
never have been considered and offered as 
such, since they can be easily attributed to 
an author-adapter or his printer, or since 
they just do not exist or are unreasonably 


*Greg, W. W., Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor, 1910, pp. xxv, xxxvii, xl, xli, xliii. 

? William Bracy is the only critic I have noted 
that does not accept it (The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, The History and Transmission of Shake- 
speare’s Text, in The University of Missouri Studies, 
AXV, No. 1, 1952, pp. 85, 97). 
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strained for; and only three that clearly can 
be corrected by the Folio. 


2. From the standpoint of errors or dis- 
crepancies, the Folio is far the more corrupt 
text, and if we are going to claim memorial 
reporting for the Quarto because of so-called 
corruptions of text, then we should also 
claim it for the Folio for the same reason, 
only more so. But of course no one claims 
memorial reporting for the Folio, as author- 
adaptation, transcribing, the printing account 
for the so-called discrepancies there, and one 
may quickly and rightly ask why they 
should not likewise account for those in the 
Quarto. Of fifteen discrepancies claimed for 
the Quarto and eleven for the Folio, I found 
the following: As to minor or unimportant 
discrepancies, the Quarto has four, the Folio 
seven; as to discrepancies that really are not 
discrepancies, the Quarto has eleven, the 
Folio four; as to minor or unimportant dis- 
crepancies that are common to the two texts, 
there is only one; as to discrepancies that 
are claimed for one text but really exist as 
such only in the other, the Quarto has four, 
the Folio none; and as to discrepancies in 
one text that can be corrected by the other 
text, the Quarto has three, the Folio seven. 


3. The very nature of the discrepancies, 
real and fancied, in both the Quarto and the 
Folio would speak for adaptation rather 
than memorial reporting. An author- 
adapter, for example, would change the 
order of scenes when it could make no 
possible difference which scene came first, 
not a mere reporter; an author-adapter 
would add much digressive and elaborative 
material, not a reporter; he more probably 
than a reporter would fail to make unimpor- 
tant details of time and dress jibe. Just such 
discrepancies we find in all Elizabethan and 
Shakespearean plays known to have been 
adapted or strongly suspected of having 
been. They are found in The Three Parts 
of Henry VI, in Richard II, 1 and 2 Henry 
IV, and Henry V, just for example, and 
Matthew Black says they are to be found 
in all of Shakespeare’s plays.* Certainly 
they are not the sort of thing a memorial 
reporter would do extra and put into a text 
that did not have them to start with. 


4. I cannot believe that an actor who 
appeared in only eight scenes out of eighteen 
* Black, Matthew, ‘‘ The Sources of Shakespeare's 


Richard II,” in Adams Memorial Studies, 1948, 
p. 206. 
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and who spoke only ninety-five lines out 
of 1,598 lines in the play, as was the casé 
of the Host, could have reported the play 
from memory even if he had wanted to.* 


5. It would seem that if an actor had had 
the ability to report the text from memory, 
and if he had had the least bit of efficiency, 
he would have reported far more than 110 
lines out of 1,598 exactly as they are in the 
Folio; that he would not have added 519 
lines that are not in the Folio and omitted 
1,420 that are in it, because he would have 
been satisfied with just what he found in the 
play he was trying to report; and that he 
would not have changed 969 lines, by far 
most of them quite differently. 


6. The actor of the Host’s part must have 
had considerable difficulty remembering his 
own few lines. Twenty of the Host’s ninety- 
five lines are altered, often considerably, 
over the same lines in the Folio; two of his 
lines are not even in the Folio; at least four 
of his Folio lines are assigned to other 
characters in the Quarto; at least seven of 
the fifteen so-called discrepancies claimed 
for the Quarto are in scenes in which the 
Host appears; and at least four of the dis- 
crepancies are in the Host’s own speeches. 

7. Most of the lines of the eight scenes in 
which the Host appears are largely different 
from the Folio lines in the same scenes. 
Many of the lines are not in the Folio at 
all, and only twenty out of 547 lines in the 
scenes are the same as in the Folio. Surely 
an actor who would be presumptuous 
enough to start with to try to report a 
whole play would have done better reporting 
than that, especially in his own scenes, and 
it is hard to believe that he would have 
created or added many lines not in the text 
he was trying to report. 


8. It is hard to believe that an actor- 
reporter would have created several passages 
of poetry that are not in the Folio, and 
fairly good poetry at that. Besides, what 
hireling actor of a minor réle could have 
written this poetry, or would have gone be- 
yond his job of reporting a text to do the 
extra job of creating a lot of poetry? 

9. It would seem that an actor-reporter 
would have reported at least a few full 


“Textual figures, collations cited in this study are 
my own as arrived at from the Daniel and Hazlitt 
Texts of the Quarto, the Bankside Edition of both 
hg and Folio, and the Lee Facsimile of the 

olio. 
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speeches in exactly the same words, but 
there are practically no speeches of two or 
more lines in length that are exactly the 
same; for the most part they are quite 
different. 


10. I cannot believe that an actor-reporter 
would have had the initiative to add as many 
stage directions again as the text he was 
trying to report had, especially only those 
coming within scenes and those the Folio 
for some reason does not have, those of 
detail and colour. Very probably, it would 
seem, these directions were in some acting 
version from which both the Folio and the 
Quarto might have come and were omitted 
by the editor of the Folio, who wanted a 
literary version and not an acting one and 
kept only the directions of entrance and exit 
at the beginning and end of scenes. 


11. It cannot well be assumed that an 
actor-reporter might have had separate 
snatches of script to aid his memory. For 
how many such scripts are we going to 
assume the actor-reporter had? If we are 
going to assume many, several, or even a 
few, then why should we not just assume a 
script for the entire play? But to assume 
that, of course, would destroy the actor- 
reporter theory and establish the theory of 
separate adaptation from a common text or 
different stems of a common text. 


12. And we do not have to look far for 
evidence of what the Quarto and the Folio 
very probably were separate adaptations of. 
As the late J. Q. Adams so well put it, the 
facts and near facts are quite convincing: 
the fact that Shakespeare’s Company had 
been in possession of an old play now lost, 
The Jealous Comedy, since 1593; that Queen 
Elizabeth was at Windsor in the Christmas 
season of 1597-1598; that she summoned 
Shakespeare’s Company to entertain her 
there during that season; that it would have 
been only natural that the company would 
present their newest and very popular two 
parts of Henry IV; that according to well 
founded tradition, the Queen was so well 
pleased with Falstaff in those plays that she 
wanted to see more of him and she asked 
Shakespeare to write specially for her an- 
other play which would show Falstaff in 
love; that she gave him only “fourteen 
days” to write the new play in; that Shake- 
speare could not fail the Queen; and that, 
since he could not possibly write a 
completely original play in that short time, 
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he would naturally turn to the old play, The 
Jealous Comedy, already in the files of his 
company. All of this is borne out, as Adams 
further says, by the fact that the setting of 
the Merry Wives is at Windsor; that the 
title page of the Quarto specially points 
out that the play was performed “ before 
Her Majesty” and tradition adds that she 
was “very well pleased at the representa- 
tion.” And as Adams goes on to say, the 
haste with which Shakespeare had to make 
the adaptation would account for the dis- 
crepancies found in the two texts of the 
play.’ Then, too, it may be added that the 
old source-play itself was probably crude 
and discrepant. 

Of course, the Quarto was not another 
author’s adaptation of The Jealous Comedy 
or some other play now lost. In that case 
it would not have had Falstaff and his 
cronies, for no doubt they were Shake- 
speare’s creations, particularly their names. 
Evidently Shakespeare made the first adap- 
tation of the old play, a quick, short one, 
and put into it Falstaff and his satellites; 
then some other author adapted the Quarto 
from Shakespeare’s adaptation; and later 
Shakespeare made an adaptation of his 
earlier one, greatly expanding it into what is 
now the Folio Version. 

Anyway, by some such theory it is much 
easier to believe that the Quarto came into 
being through adaptation than through 
memorial reporting. Only such a theory, it 
seems to me, will satisfactorily explain dis- 
crepancies, differences, similarities, additions 
and omissions in the Quarto and the Folio. 
Much easier is it to believe that the person 
responsible for the Quarto was adapting 
from a full copy rather than writing from 
pieces or scraps, or garbled and sporadic 
accounts furnished by a memorial reporter. 


Texas, U.S.A. C. A. GREER. 
1923 a 32-299" A Life of Wiiliam Shakespeare, 
SIDNEY LODGE (1648-1682) AND HIS 
PUPIL CHARLES FITZCHARLES, EARL 

OF PLYMOUTH (1657-1680) 
(Continued from page 163) 
ANY mortification that Plymouth may 
have experienced over ‘the flag’ must 
have been amply compensated by the 


honourable treatment which he and his com- 
panions met with on landing in France. 
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Robert Paston writes to his brother from 
Paris on 7 October [sic] 1674: 

‘T hope you will pardon me for not writ- 
ing to you from Calais but I had soe little 
time there that I could hardly write to my 
Father: we were intertain’d by the Duke de 
Sharoe*? Governour of Calais twice very 
handsome and all the Garisons towns that 
we passed, the Drums trumpetts and Fiddles 
were still sent us by the Gover.ours and they 
either themselves came or sent some Gentle- 
men wth complements to my L¢d Plim:th 
who is very kind to me... Mt. Garrard My 
Ld. Jarrards son** came to waite on my Ld 
Plim : th last night who came with the Prince 
[of Condé] ’. 

From Paris also, on 21 November 1674, 
perhaps prompted by Sidney Lodge, Ply- 
mouth wrote a tactful note to Danby: 

‘When I consider in whose hands all my 
concernes are placed, I cannot but reuerence 
his Ma.ties judgement in the choice, and 
your Lo:Ps goodnesse in the care of them, 
I was euer sensible of the reallity of your 
kindness to me whilst I was in England, and 
will still belieue your Lo.P will not desert the 
interest of one you haue soe generously 
undertaken to assist... ”. 

Early in 1674/5, the party was settled at 
Saumur, as we learn from Paston’s letters to 
his father and mother dated from that town 
on 6 February. A later letter, of 2 April, 
to Lord Yarmouth, contains a lively descrip- 
tion of the passage down the Loire from 
Orleans where a stay of three days was 
made. Paston refused to be impressed by 
the sights there: 

‘This town is situated in a very pleasant 
country, very rich for corne fruits and more 
particularly for wines wch is the great trade 
of this town it is very well walled, but within 
I did not find any thing that was courious, or 
worth remarking ther was 3 or 4 churches 
and a Libreary that strangers are advised to 
see for very fine pieces of workmanshipe and 
the image on the bridge of the Pucelle 
Dorleans all wch I did se without any 
admiration being things very common.’ 
Paston continues: 

‘We hiered a boat for Saumur, but I never 
did se shuch boats in my life, they being 

* Louis de Bethune-Charrost (1605-1681), created 
Duc de Charrost in 1672. 

*?Charles Gerrard (1659-1701) succeeded his 
father, the Ist Lord Gerrard, created Earl of 
Macclesfield in 1679, in 1694. He was a youth of 


violent disposition (see Complete Peerage, Vol. 
VIII, p. 332). 
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nothing but 5 planks nailed togather with- 
out any pitch, or any shuch thing to hinder 
the water from coming into the boat, but in 
this pityfull boat we made shift to git to 
Blois that night.’ 

Thence by way of Amboise, ‘a pityfull 
place’ where ‘they carried us into a little 
chappell, where they showed us a paire of 
the largest hornes that ever was seen I be- 
leeve by man,’ and Tours, ‘ very considerable 
for trade,’ admired for its ‘tow or three 
very pritty churches’ and ‘ very fine Maile,’ 
the party arrived at Saumur. 

‘This town is but little within the walls, 
but its subburbs are large and well bult, it 
is a poore town, and there is not one person 
of quality that lives in it heare is two 
colledges one for the catholiques and an- 
other for the protestants, the best church in 
this town is fallon down lately, there is allsoe 
a very handsom church for the protestants: 
there is a very fine meddow att the end of 
the town, where all the people walk every 
night.’ 

Previous to the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, Saumur was the headquarters of 
the Huguenots and the seat of a famous 
school of Protestant theology. On this 
account it was much favoured by well-to-do 
English parents as a place to which to send 
their sons to learn French. Sir George 
Rawdon’s son Arthur was at Saumur in the 
winter of 1673,°° and Thomas Vyner, a 
protégé of Sir Joseph Williamson, in April 
1675;°* Robert Paston’s ‘Cosin Cooke’ was 
there with him, and in November 1675 Lord 
Plymouth mentions ‘ My Lord Carliles sonne 
and his gouernour being sent for into 
England’ from Saumur. This small boy 
was Frederick Christian Howard (1664- 
1684), second son of Charles, Ist Earl of 
Carlisle. In fact, as Paston wrote to Lord 
Yarmouth in his letter of 6 February, 
Saumur was ‘a town wher ther is a great 
many English’, for which reason, with 
Plymouth’s permission, he wisely decided 
‘to put myselfe into some pension in 
Angeirs where there is not one English and 
sett my selfe close to the learning perfectly 
the French language’. The scheme suc- 
ceeded. In his letter of 2 April, Robert 
reports: ‘I have not any acquaintance in 
this town to divirtise myself with.’ 

Perhaps also Paston went to Angers to 


** Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1673-1675, 
pp. 37 and 42. 
** Tbid., 1675-1676, p. 106. 
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avoid temptation. Lord Yarmouth had 
evidently disapproved of his learning to ride 
the great horse. 

‘I did not desire to have learnt that exer- 
cises hear’, his son excuses himself, ‘ but 
that my Lord Plimmouth did. persuade me 
very much to ride hear, to leave [? beare] 
him company and for to recompense me 
for it he has given me his honor that when 
he comes into England if ever he ha’s any 
command, I shall be his second captaine; and 
in the meanwhile he ha’s promised me that 
if he makes his campaine the next year in 
france he will take me wth him:ther ys yet 
another reason that makes [me] rather chuse 
to learne hear becaus I pay but 10 crowns 
by the month and att Paris they pay 20.’ 
Robert was certainly shrewd. 

Of Plymouth himself, Paston reported to 
Lady Yarmouth: 

‘He is the most altered in every thing for 

the better, as it cannot be imagined; inso- 
much that the last post Mr. Cheeke writt to 
the King, and did give him a very good 
character of him, wch I hope will make the 
King more kind to him.’ 
Some of this improvement can safely be 
laid at the door of Sidney Lodge, whose own 
account of his pupil’s progress must now be 
given. 

Plymouth had written to Paston to beg his 
friend ‘to come and kepe my Easter with 
him’ at Saumur ‘weh J shall not faile to 
doe’. The Continental Easter Sunday fell 
on 14 April in 1675, and a fortnight later 
Sidney wrote from Saumur a letter to Sir 
Justinian Isham which is of such interest 
that it deserves to be printed in full. It runs 
as follows: 

Honor'd Sir Saumur Apll 28th—75 

I beg your pardon I have not before 
return’d my acknowledgmts for the honour 
of yours: wch I received with an infinite joye 
since it assur’d me my triviall description, I 
took ye liberty to give you, made it selfe 
acceptable,®° and in earnest if ever I would 
value my selfe for that little knowledge I 
have in ye latine tongu, it would be for 
having had the favour of your approbation. 
Since our being here we have continu’d close 
to our studies, & indeed I hope I may say 
without vanity My Lord has made a con- 
siderable improvement; I endeavour to make 
his Ldsp knowing in ye latine; to yt end I 
have advis’d him to ye reading of Tullies 


** Unfortunately this letter has not survived. 
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offices; wherein too he'll meet with instruc- 
tions fitting to his quality: he is now reading 
besides Tullie, Sallust, Aurelius Victor, &c. 
I intend also shortly to invite his Lordsp to 
ye reading Caesar’s Commentaries: & I per- 
suade myselfe there will be more advantage 
reap’d by studying these authors then those 
yt trifle in babling phylosophie; though I 
designe giving his L4p a relish of those too; 
What I press most upon him, is such 
morality he meets wth in Cicero; & therefore 
he translates wt he reads in English; that 
thereby he may receive lasting impressions 
of generous honesty. That I give you, Sr, 
an account thus of my private proceedings 
would argue too much confidence, did I not 
designe hereby to beg your approbation of 
them. 

This private place affords little news, only 
we are hearing daylie of insurrections 
occasion’d by a late tax upon tobacco; at 
Nantes, Bordeaux, & severall other places 
ye multitude have bin very unruly, & it is 
beleived these beginnings may proceed to 
worse effects. Theire great Monarch 
squeezes ’em so in every particular that they 
are all even drawn dry, & made rather 
vassals than subjects. But I am sensible ’tis 
not for me to treat you wth discourses of 
this nature. I have seen nothing, Sr, since 
our being here worth remarque besides a 
covent [sic] about 3 leagues off called 
Frontivault, wch is very finely seated, but 
better endowed, ye Lady Abbess is sister to 
Madame Montespaigne ye Ks Mistress,** & 
who is a very lovely person, & learned too, 
she, at a Grille enterteyn’d my Ld with 
pleasant & agreeable discourse, after we 
were conducted to ye church, wch is fayre 
& beautifull ye alter richly adorfed, within 
ye Quire we saw ye tomb of two English 
Kings.*’ from hence we went to a covent, 
at a little distance, of ffathers, theire Patron 
blessed Robert,** for ye Pope has not bin 
yet civill enough to Sainte him though he 


°* Marie Madeleine Gabrielle de Rochechouart- 
Montemart (1645-1704) was the fourth daughter of 
Gabriel de Rochechouart, Ist Duc de Montemart. 
She became Abbess and General of the Order of 
Fontevrault in 1670, and was a very virtuous and 
learned lady. She is mentioned in the Letters of 
Bossuet and Madame de Sévigné. See also Pierre 
Clément, Une Abbesse de Fontevrault au XVIle 
Siécle (Paris, 1869). 

*? Henry II and Richard I. 

°*B. Robert d’Arbissel (1047-1117) was the 
founder of the Order of Fontevrault. There were 


two communities at Fontevrault, one for men and 
one for women, under the rule of an Abbess. 
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has bin a considerable benefactor to his 
Church. 

Afterwards we were treated with a Colla- 
tion of sweet-meats in a fine parlour, at wceh 
there was a grille too by ye order of Madame 
de Frontivaut, that being ended one of ye 
Virgins in ye long vale enterteyn’d us with 
her musicall voyce wch was sweet & pleasant, 
& wch I should always desire to heare, with- 
out seeing it’s Mistress. We have thoughts 
shortly of seeing Richelieu,°® some short 
description of wch I intend with your leave 
to give you in french, yt you may see yé little 
progress I have made in that tong; though 
I hope too to have praeserved, if not 
advanc’d, as you are please to advise in the 
latine. Tanaquil Faber*® has bin dead some 
time, ye Catalogue of whose works I have 
enclosed. I can heare nothing of ye 
Mercury Gallant,*! & indeed few books in 
french worth any thing. Be pleas’d to give 
my humble service to yr Ladie your sons, to 
my Ladie L’Estrang & her family to Mr 
Clerke, & withall to pardon this trouble from 

Honor’d Sr your most/humble and obedi- 
ent servant/Sidney Lodge/This for the 
honor’d Sr Justinian Isham Baronet.’ 

Incidentally, this letter bears witness to 
the unflagging curiosity displayed by Sir 
Justinian** about books of all sorts, and also 
illustrates the kindly interest and encourage- 
ment which he bestowed upon the studies 
of a younger generation. Unhappily, he 
never received Sidney’s news, for he had 
died on the previous 2 March. 

Lodge and his pupil were still at Saumur 
on 31 July 1676, when the latter was 
obviously growing restive. 

‘ My Lord,’ he wrote to Danby, ‘ seuerall 
of my friends, haue of late perswaded me, 


°° The town was laid out on a regular plan and 
rebuilt in a severely classical style by the famous 
Cardinal in order to do honour to his name. 

“’Tanneguy Lefebre (Tanaquillus Faber) (1615- 
1672) was a French classical scholar, and for nearly 
twenty years professor at Saumur. His works 
include Les Vies des poétes Grecs (1665). 

“Le Mercure Galant, tomes 1-4, was published 
in Paris from 1673 to 1674. It was continued as 
Le Nouveau Mercure Galant, tomes 5-10, from 
1677 to 1679. The Mercury Gallant, a translation 
of Vol. 1 of Le Mercure Galant, was published in 
London in 1673. This last is referred to, with 
surprise at its discontinuance, by Sir Justinian 
Isham in a letter to his friend Lady Long, dated 
16 August 1673 (I.C. 787). 

“For Sir Justinian Isham see The Correspon- 
dence of Bishop Brian Duppa and Sir Justinian 
Isham 1650-1660, ed. Sir Gyles Isham, Northamp- 
tonshire Record Society, Vol. XVII (1955). 
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that I should suddenly heare from you, and 
that the King had some designe of sending 
me to make a Campagne this summer, Itt 
is that I should be uery pleas’d with; and 
if his Majesty thinks, itt would be as honour- 
able, to appeare there att the latter end of 
this summer as if I had gone more early, I 
should yett be glad to receiue his Com- 
mands... ’ 

Nothing came of this appeal, with the not 
surprising result that the next thing that we 
hear of Plymouth is that he was involved 
in a Serious scrape. 

In January 1676/7 Lady Chaworth wrote 
to her brother Lord Roos: 

‘A quarrell beyond sea between the Duke 
of Somerset and Lord Plymouth, the last 
wholly in fault, and the other passive and 
civill, and the King very angry att Lord 
Plymouth, and says he shall make him know 
he hath no rank but what he has given him, 
and they say he is to marry Mr. Cheeven’s 
[Chiffinch’s] daughter when the King will 
have him come home.”** 

The Duke of Somerset in question was 
Francis Seymour, the 5th Duke (1658-1678). 
In spite of Charles II’s indignation with 
Plymouth—and he always seems to have 
been hard on him—it is permissible to 
wonder whether the blame for the dispute 
did in fact rest entirely with the Earl. 
According to the account given by Somer- 
set’s maternal uncle, Hildebrand (afterwards 
5th Lord) Alington, who was with him, and 
which is followed by the Complete Peerage, 
Somerset was shot dead at the door of his 
inn at Lerici, in the State of Genoa, on 20 
April 1678 by Horatio Botti, a Genoese 
nobleman, whose wife had been insulted, 
apparently by the Duke’s companions. But 
another version of the story is found in an 
unpublished letter at Lamport written to Sir 
Thomas Isham by B. Talbot (a minor 
official in the Vatican) dated 30 April 1678, 
in which the writer, on the authority of 
‘ severall Genose prelates’, relates that ‘ his 
grace being with some frenchmen in 
company at a little town called La Ricche... 
betwixt Genoa and Legorne walked out 
of Towne and met with somme young 
women and as I belieue according to the 
french way might be a little impertinent to - 
them wich occasioned a kind of a scuffle 
betwixt him and there husbands, but being 
parted his grace returned to the Inne and 


* Rutland MSS., Vol. II, H.M.C. XIIth Report, 
Part 5, p. 35. 
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as hee stood at the door thereof he was shot 


dead wtih a brace of bullets’. It is only 
fair to add, however, that Talbot goes on 
to state that the Duke bore the reputation of 
“a mighty modest youth and one that never 
looked on a woman’ and attributes the 
blame to ‘the hairebrainednesse of the 
french that were with him ’.** 

The affair with Somerset evidently decided 
Charles II that it was time to recall his son. 
On 4 January [1676/7]) Sidney’s sister, Eliza 
Mary Anna Lodge (known to her Isham 
cousins as ‘ Lis’), wrote to Sir Thomas, then 
in Venice, from Westminster, that she had 
had a visit from hi’ sister Mary and that 
they ‘had ye pleasure of reading yr letters 
together in my little chamber when we huged 
our selves extreamly in ye joy they brought 
us... being Blest too wth ye news of my 
poor Brothers health, and hopes of seeing 
him at home shortly ’.*° Later Eliza says: 
‘and now tis sd ye Ld Plymouth must bee 
sent for home’. On 20 February Pepys 
ordered Captain Sanderson, still in com- 
mand of the Portsmouth yacht, ‘ to continue 
in the River till to-morrow morning or night, 
to carry Madame Greene, sister to my Lord 
Plymouth, over to Dieppe in his present 
voyage thither for bringing over the said 
lord ’.“* On 7 March Mary Isham informed 
her brother: ‘I writ you word in my Last 
that my cousen Lodges Brother was coming 
over, & now he is arrived with his Lord 
Last week, he was yesterday with his sister 
to see my mother being very brisk and 
pleasant a good place would doe well and 
I beleive is expected but yt depends upon 
his Lords advance in the Kings favour wch 
in a short time will be seen ’.*’ 

Already by 27 February Plymouth’s 
‘advance in the Kings favour’ was suffi- 
ciently satisfactory for Lady Chaworth to 
be able to report: ‘They now say Lord 
Feversham’s daughter shall be got for Lord 
Plimouth’.** (Actually, he married Lord 
Danby’s second daughter, Bridget, in 1678). 
Moreover, the Earl’s wish to ‘ make a Cam- 
pagne’ was gratified. On 31 July 1677 
Lord Ranelagh told Viscount Conway: 
‘The Duke of Monmouth and Lord Fever- 
sham are gone volunteers to the French 


“TC. 1082. 
“TLC. 4561. 


“* Admiralty Letters, Vol. Ill 190%), p. 379 


(Navy Records Society, Vol. XXXVI) 
“"1.C. 986. 
“* Rutland MSS., Vol. II, p. 40. 
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army and Lord Plymouth to the Prince of 
Orange’s army.**® Among the Hodgkin 
MSS. there is a delightful letter, wrongly 
calendared as 1675, from Plymouth to Sir 
Richard Bulstrode, our envoy at Brussels, 
dated ‘from the Camp of the Prince of 
Orange at Melin 18th at 10 att night’ in 
which the writer hopes that his correspon- 
dent will ‘consider a young man not use’d 
to this tiresome life’.°° On 14 September 
he wrote to Danby ‘from our Camp at 
Soignies ”.°? 

For Sidney Lodge this soldiering meant 
the loss of his tutorship but not the close 
of his connection with Danby, who, on 15 
March 1678/9, placed him on a commission 
to investigate the estate of a deceased alien.** 
His rich aunt Lady Montagu had died in 
1676, and under her will®* had left the Lodge 
family legacies in money and mementoes, 
her nephew himself receiving £200. These 
were a source of disappointment. Lady 
Isham, Sir Justinian’s widow, reported to her 
son Sir Thomas on 11 January [1676/7]: ‘It 
hath pleased God to take from us the good 
Lady Mountague [sic] my cosen Lodges 
having but little left them in comparison of 
what they expected the mother layeth all the 
fault upon her sister B [Burrard], wch I 
believe is not with-out cause, but the 
daughter keepes up her pleasant humor and 
sayeth it is well it is no worse.’** 

Sidney, as we know, was still needing ‘a 
good place’. A clue to his last post is 
provided by a memorandum on the Lodges 
contained in the notebook of Sir Justinian 
Isham, the 5th Baronet, preserved at Lam- 
port: in this he refers to Sidney Lodge ‘ who 
died at Beddington’. Now Beddington, near 
Croydon, was the seat of Sir Nicholas 
Carew, who had married Susan, the youngest 
daughter, by his first wife, of Sir Justinian 
Isham, the 2nd Baronet. In 1677 the 
Carews had a family of five children, the 
eldest of whom, Francis, was a boy of four- 
teen. It therefore seems not unlikely that 
Sidney obtained the position of tutor to his 
cousins, the young Carews. If so, he would 
have found himself living in a different 
political climate from that which he had 
experienced as mentor to Lord Plymouth. 

* ed of State Papers, Domestic, 1677-1678, 
Ps H'M.C. XVth Report, Part 2, p. 64. 

*! Leeds MSS., Egerton MS. 3332. 

52 Calendar of Treasury Books, Vol. V, 1676-1679, 
Part Il, p. 1315. 

** P.C.C. 154 Bence. TC. 4169. 
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For Sir Nicholas, after enjoying the friend- 
ship of James, Duke of York, had become 
a violent supporter of the anti-Court party.*° 
Be that as it may, the Beddington Registers 
for 1681 record that ‘ Mr Sidney Lodge was 
buried the 7th day of July in woollen’.** 
On the previous 5 January Sir John Garrard 
had written from Lamer, Hertfordshire, to 
Sir Justinian Isham, the 4th Baronet, that 
‘Mr Lodge was with us last tuesday, and 
stayed all night, but never went to bed, we 
were very merry and drank yr health... I 
suppose you have had a merry Christmasse 
at Beddington’.*’ Perhaps it was these 
nocturnal habits that were responsible for 
Sidney’s premature death. His most notable 
pupil, Plymouth, had died before him, at 
the siege of Tangier, 17 October 1680.°* 
Mrs. Lodge survived her son. The last 
mention of her in the Isham Correspondence 
is in September 1682, on the occasion of 
the visit to Watford already mentioned. But 
she was still living, as will shortly be seen, 
in 1683, and she was probably buried in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. Unfortunately, 
the printed Registers of burials do not go 
beyond 1661. Her daughter, Eliza, appears 
to have stayed both at Lamport and at 
Shangton, Leicestershire, with Lady Isham; 
doubtless her ‘ pleasant humor’ made her a 
welcome guest. In 1678/9, when Sir 
Thomas was abroad, she reported on his 
ill-health to the Ishams’ bailiff from 
‘relation of travellers’.°* In the Bishop of 
London’s Registry there is an allegation for 
a marriage licence dated 6 June 1683 for 
‘John Baggs, of Gray’s Inn, Gent., 
Bachelor, 22, and Eliza Mariana Lodge, of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Spinster, 25; her 
mother’s consent, her father dead, at 
Paddington ’.*° Since Eliza Lodge was in 
fact thirty-two at this time, here is yet 
further proof of the danger of relying on 





55 See A. Grey, Debates, Vol. II (1769), p. 38, 
and Letters addressed to Sir Joseph Williamson, 
ed. W. D. Christie, p. 157 (Camden Society, 1874). 

56 The Beddington Burial Registers have not been 
printed beyond 1672/3. We are much indebted to 
the Rector, the Revd. G. Milsom Jukes, for finding 
and copying this entry for us. 

57 T.C. 1016. 

58 A mezzotint portrait of Plymouth was executed 
by J. Savage. 

°° TC. 1163. 

* Allegations for Marriage Licences issued by the 
Bishop of London 1611-1828, Vol. Il, p. 305 
(Harleian Society, 1887). 
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official documents such as marriage licences 
and university matriculation registers where 
a question of age is concerned. 


John Baggs was the second son of Zachary 
Baggs of London.*’ He was admitted to 
Gray’s Inn in 1677,%? called to the Bar in 
1685,°° and called to be an Ancient in 
1701/2.** He is mentioned in the Isham 
Correspondence from 1684 onwards. In 
particular, references to his ‘ cousin Baggs’ 
occur in the letters written by John Isham 
(1659-1746) to his brother Sir Justinian, the 
4th Baronet, in 1700, from Dublin,** where 
he was one of the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners for the Williamite confiscations in 
Ireland. As a trustee for the sale of Irish 
forfeitures, John Baggs signed a letter to 
the Commissioners of Revenue written from 
Chichester House, Dublin, on 3 July 1700: 
his co-signatories include John Isham and 
Francis Annesley.** Eliza Baggs was with 
her husband. John Isham has recorded this 
charming tribute to them, that when they 
paid a short visit to Cork and left their little 
dog behind in Dublin, she pined to death. 

The Baggs must have settled in Ireland. 
Their eldest son, Isham, was admitted to 
Trinity College, Dublin, as socius comitatus, 
in 1701,°° and to Gray’s Inn in 1703.%* 
Isham’s son Stephen was admitted as a pen- 
sioner to Trinity in 1744, and so, as late as 
1785, was Isham Baggs, son of Richard 
Baggs, generosus, of Dublin. An older 
cousin, also Isham Baggs, also from Dublin, 
matriculated from Merton College, Oxford, 
in 1773, became rector of Wark, North- 
umberland, in 1819, and died there, at the 
advanced age of ninety-two, in 1848, exactly 
two hundred years after the birth of his 
collateral relative Sidney Lodge. 


MARGARET TOYNBEE. 
(SIR) GYLEs ISHAM. 


*'Probably the Zachary Baggs who figures in 
the Registers of St. Dionis Backchurch in 1655 and 
in those of St. Benet Paul’s Wharf 1662-1666. 


*? Gray’s Inn Admission Register, ed. J. Foster 
(1889), p. 325. 


® Pension Book of Gray’s Inn, ed. R. J. Fletcher, 
Vol. IT (1910), p. 83. 


“ Tbid., p. 136. 

*§ T.C. 4205-4210, 2190-2199. 

oo of State Papers, Domestic, 1700-1702, 
p. 87. 
*" Alumni Dublinienses, ed. G. D. Burtchaell and 
T. U. Sadleir, new edn. (1935). 


** Gray's Inn Admission Register, p. 353. 
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MILTON’S FIRST MARRIAGE 


"THE date of Milton’s marriage to Mary 

Powell, the divorce tracts which fol- 
lowed the separation, and the nature of their 
relationship after the reconciliation, are 
problems which have received much 
scholarly attention. So far as I know, how- 
ever, no research has been directly expended 
upon re-establishing the attitudes of Milton’s 
contemporaries towards what appears, on 
the basis of the limited evidence available to 
us, to have been a whirlwind courtship and 
marriage. The opinions held, whether by 
friends or by enemies, of his action in a 
matter of such moment as the Powell 
marriage must have been of considerable 
importance to Milton. They should also be 
of some interest to modern scholars. 
Although we have preserved no explicit con- 
temporary evaluations of Milton’s marriage 
choice or of his approach to marriage, we 
can nonetheless arrive, with certain admitted 
reservations, at a relatively close approxima- 
tion of the contemporary opinion by com- 
paring, with the available accounts of 
Milton’s experience, representative Tudor 
and early Stuart treatments of similar 
marriages. I do not contend that the extant 
information about Méilton’s marriage is 
complete and accurate enough to allow us 
to arrive at a final and indisputable estimate 
of informed contemporary opinion of that 
marriage. I do suggest, however, that we 
may arrive at a sound reconstruction of the 
most probable contemporary appraisal, 
when that appraisal was based (as some of 
it, at least, surely would have been based) 
upon the approximate state of our own 
information. 

Although Milton, since his nineteenth 
year, had held a legal claim on the property 
of Richard Powell, Esquire, of Oxfordshire, 
due to Powell’s indebtedness to the extent 
of several hundred pounds, we know of no 
specific contacts between Milton and other 
members of the Powell family prior to the 
spring of 1642.’ Indeed, according to the 


1J. Milton French, The Life Records of John 
Milton (New Brunswick, 1950), I, 135-40, and 
David Masson, The Life of John Milton (London, 
1859-94), II, 496. Masson decides against “ the 
notion of any long engagement,” and concludes 
that the marriage was “a hurried and unexpected 
affair,” a “step hastily taken” (Ibid., 505). 
Nothing in the primary evidence, however, precludes 
such possibilities as that (a) the marriage had been 
long since planned during meetings in Scrivener 
Milton’s shop or even (b) that young Milton had 
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sworn testimony of Anne Powell, Milton’s 
mother-in-law, she had on June 4, 1656, 
known John Milton “for about fourteene 
yeares,” which Professor J. Milton French 
interprets as “ meaning that Milton met Mrs. 
Powell during his courtship of her 
daughter.”* If French’s interpretation be 
correct, as would seem most probable, then 
it must appear highly unlikely that John 
Milton had spent much, if any, time at the 
Powell home, prior to the courtship in May 
and June of 1642.° It would therefore 
appear doubtful that Milton’s acquaintance 
with Mary prior to the marriage was any- 
thing more than cursory; none of the early 
biographies give any grounds for believing 
their acquaintance to have been older than 
their courtship. Our best evidence, frag- 
mentary though it is, thus indicates that the 
entire process of journey into the country, 
courtship, publication of banns on “ three 
several Sundays or holydays in the time of 
service,”> marriage, and return to London 
occupied about the space of one month. So 
far as Edward Phillips knew, no one had any 
information that his uncle’s trip was to be 
“any more than a Journey of Recreation.’”* 

So much for the extent of our present 
knowledge, which we postulate also for at 
least some of Milton’s gossiping contem- 


. poraries. Let us now turn to the evaluations 


placed by renaissance Englishmen upon such 
a marriage. Writing in 1620, John Wing 
attacked those who entered upon marriage 
“with superficiall sudaine and _ slender 
thoughts” and reported that such rash 
marriages do “ wrack and ruinate irrecover- 
ably,” while William Whately in 1617 


met Mary on one or more of her father’s trips to 
London. 

? French, II, 58. 

* Following B. A. Wright’s dating as established 
in his ** Milton’s First Marriage,” Modern Language 
Review, XXVI (1931), 383-400, and ibid., XXVII 
(1932), 6-23. 

* Anonymous biographer, in Helen Darbishire’s 
Early Lives of Milton (London, 1932), p. 22; 
Edward Phillips, ibid., p. 63; Wood, ibid., p. 40. 
The processes of courtship, marriage, and coming 
home being telescoped into one month’s time, we 
do not know how soon the wedding occurred, and 
there is, of course, no record of its date. 

*“ The Form of Solemnization of Matrimony,” 
Liturgical Services . . . Set Forth in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (Cambridge: Parker Society, 1847), 
p. 217, and canon sixty-two of the “Canons of 
1603,” in Homilies Appointed to be Read in 
Churches (Philadelphia, 1844), p. 558. 

* Phillips, p: 63. For various obvious reasons, 
of course, Phillips may be writing in ignorance or 
in error. 
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ridiculed those who “ unaduisedly rush into 
this estate [which] should not be lightly 
vndertaken.”’ In the same vein, Roger 
Hacket in 1607 warned against “ the flatter- 
ing speeches, and baynfull bates of one, but 
a few daies knowne,” and in his Sermons of 
1585 Archbishop Sandys had also warned 
against entering into marriage “ unadvisedly, 
lightly, or wantonly.”* Bishop Robert 
Abbot condemned “rash and hasty and 
casuall marriages,” while Heywood wrote 
that in such marriages the rule was “the 
more haste the lesse speed,” and even in 
Milton’s age the proverb “ Marry in haste, 
repent at leisure,’ was well known and 
often quoted.’ Robert Cleaver, in his popular 
guide to family life which went through 
seven numbers between 1598 and 1630, 
described marriages of the general type here 
evidenced as contrary to the choice by “a 
quiet & wel purged minde” entering “a 
thing most sacred & holy,” and as being 
more justly comparable to the entrance 
“with a loose & vnprepared minde” into 
“a profane thing,” and he further declared 
that rushing into marriage violates “the 
difference betwixt brute beasts and men,” 
while in a book by William Gouge pub- 
lished for the third time in 1634 we are 
told that even when legally enacted, a pre- 
cipitate marriage declares “a lustfull and 
adulterous mind.”?® Is it possible that John 
Milton entered into marriage on the basis 
of such a lustful infatuation? This we may 
doubt, but some few of his acquaintances 
would have been sure to suspect it. At all 
events, many would certainly have felt that 
Milton had disregarded that ‘“ discretion 
{which] is the weight of love in a wise man’s 


’ John Wing, The crowne conjugall (Middelburgh, 
1620), pp. 78 and 75; William Whately, A bride- 
bush (London, 1619), p. 45. The general opinions 
cited in this essay from both Puritan and 
“ Anglican” segments of English Protestantism are 
not the monopoly of the renaissance period, of 
course, but may be traced well back into the 
Middle Ages. 

*Roger Hacket, Two fruitfull sermons (London, 
1607), p. 4; Abp. Edwin Sandys, Sermons and 
Miscellaneous Pieces (Cambridge: Parker Society, 
1841), p. 323. 

* Bp. Robert Abbot, A wedding sermon (London, 
1608), p. 62; John Heywood, “Two maner of 
Mariages,” in John Heywoodes woorkes (London, 
1576), 1. 44; John C. Jeaffreson, Brides and Bridals 
(London, 1873), I, 354. 

*° Robert] C[{leaver], A_godly form of householde 
government (London: F. Kingstone f. T. Man, 
1598), pp. 152 and 141; illiam Gouge, Of 
domesticall duties (London, 1634), p. 199. 
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hand,” as John Donne had put it, and would 
have feared lest Milton had followed a 
“light and corrupt iudgement” into a 
marriage of “ continuall sorrow and repen- 
tance.”"? Surely it would have been im- 
possible, in so hasty a courtship, for him 
to do what the noted Puritan Henry Smith 
had called making “‘an Anatomie” of his 
prospective wife’s body and mind “by 
square and rule, before he say, This shall 
be mine,’’’* and just as surely he had, in 
the words of one of James I’s court preach- 
ers, failed to “sounde . . . first whether it 
be fit to marrie, or whether he be fit, or she 
be fit, fit in degree, in disposition, in re- 
ligion.”** Thus, perhaps, “the loue of a 
woman” made even John Milton “ forgete 
reason & become a fole.””** 


This falling from reasoned and careful 
choice by the man would have been regarded 
by some of Milton’s contemporaries as the 
root of the marital evil, for as Matthew 
Griffith wrote in 1633, “it is the mans part, 
both to excell the woman in goodnesse and 
also to guide her,” while in the very year of 
the Powell-Milton marriage Daniel Rogers 
wrote that “no bad marriage befals any, 
where the husbands sinne is not chiefe, either 
because himselfe is bad, or erreth in judging 
the wife.”’* Even to suspect that he was 
being privately taxed among his acquain- 
tances with such blame must surely have 
been painful in the extreme to John Milton. 


Although Milton was thirty-four at the 
time of the marriage, and thus was under 
no compulsion to seek the consent of his 


“John Donne, Works (London, 1839), IV, 28; 
Cleaver, pp. 151-52. 

*? Henry Smith, A preparatiue to marriage (Lon- 
don: T. Orwin f. T. Man, 1591), p. 27. See also 
Andrew —- A viewe of mans estate (London, 
1580), sig. KI. 

** [Robert Wilkinson], The merchant royall, ed. 
Stanley Pargellis (Herrin, Ill., 1945), pp. 8-9. The 
emphasis on “fitness” here, in disposition, religion, 
etc., is particularly significant in view of the fact 
that Anonymous, Phillips, Aubrey and Wood all 
emphasize the dissimilarities between the back- 
grounds, habits and attitudes of Mary Powell and 
John Milton (pp. 22, 64, 3 and 14, and 40, 
respectively, in Darbishire, op. cit.). 

“Jacques Legrand, The book of good maners 
(London, 1507), I, xii (sig. D1). 

*® Matthew Griffith, Bethel: or a forme for 
families (London, 1634), pp. 300-1; Dfaniel] 
R[ogers], Matrimoniall honour (London, 1642), 
p. 57. Recall here Milton’s somewhat similar argu- 
ment in An Apology for Smectymnuus that un- 
chastity in man is a greater sin than in woman. 
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father to the match,’* it was universally 
regarded as the worst of folly to marry with- 
out the advice and counsel of family and 
friends. We find this position expressed in 
the familiar renaissance proverb which has 
it that “ in wiving and thriving, a man should 
take counsel of all the world.”’’ Jacques 
Legrand, among others, explained this 
position by saying that “in maryeng hym 
self. one ought to here many speke For loue 
and carnal affeccyon blyndeth the under- 
stondying. . . . therefore a ma ought to 
byleve more another than hym self.”** As 
our evidence does not indicate that Milton 
discussed the marriage with any one prior 
to his journey, we see yet another possible 
reason for his acquaintances to think that 
he had acted the part of a fool. ‘Thus 
Milton might well have been likened by his 
friends to “those foolish mariners” des- 
cribed by Robert Wilkinson in a marriage 
sermon preached at court in 1607, “who 
because they tooke not counsell in the haven, 
were forced to advise uppon a wracke.””® 

To marry without great care is to hope 
without ground, Milton’s contemporaries 
would have said, and “to hope without 
ground, is to play the merrie foole.”*® Was 
this verdict passed upon the deserted young 
bridegroom by his gossiping London neigh- 
bours? We cannot of course know, but it 
certainly does not seem unlikely. As to the 
justice of the charges underlying the gossip, 
we shall probably never be sure. 


ROLAND MUSHAT FRYE. 
Emory University, Ga. 


16 His father appears to have been in Reading at 
the time, and did not return to London until some 
time after the separation (Phillips, p. 64). See, 
however, n. 1. 

7 Jeaffreson, loc. cit. ' ; 

%* Quoted by C. L. Powell, English Domestic 
Relations: 1487-1653 (New York, 1917), pp. 105-6, 
156. See also Cleaver, p. 152; Smith, p. 27; and 
Thomas Gataker, A good wife Gods gift and A 
wife indeed (London, 1623), p. 58-9. 

'*° [Wilkinson], p. 9. ; 

2° William Whately, A care-cloth: or a_treatise 
of the cumbers and troubles of marriage (London, 
1624), p. 76. 


A MILTON-CLAUDIAN PARALLEL 


JN a note on Paradise Lost, Il, 881, Thomas 
Newton observed a similarity between 
Milton’s account of ithe opening of the 
infernal portals and two passages in the 
Aeneid. In their descriptions of massive 


doors both poets refer to the grating of 
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hinges. An additional parallel of the same 
nature occurs, moreover, in Ciris.” 

Commentators have, however, overlooked 
one indication of a possible debt to Claud- 
ian. In De Consulatu Stilichonis, as the sun 
approaches the cavern of the ages,* the gates 
open, and the secrets of the ages stand 
revealed : 

‘tum sponte reclusus 

laxavit postes adamas, penetrale profundum 

panditur et sedes aevique arcana patescunt.”* 
Similarly, in Paradise Lost, the infernal 
portals swing open to display the secrets of 
the abyss: 

‘ Before thir eyes in sudden view appear 

The secrets of the hoary deep, a dark 

Illimitable Ocean without bound... . 

In both poems this allusion to ‘ arcana’ or 
“secrets” immediately after the poet’s des- 
cription of the opening portals is particularly 
striking, and it is not improbable that Milton 
may be indebted to Claudian for this detail. 

In both poems, moreover, the gates are 
guarded by two allegorical figures—one 
female, the other male. In Paradise Lost 
these are Sin and Death;* in De Consulatu 
Stilichonis they are Nature’ and an aged man 
who governs the constellations.® 


JOHN M. STEADMAN. 


* John Milton, Paradise Lost, Eighth Edition, ed. 
Thomas Newton, Vol. I (London, 1778), p. 159n. 
Vide Aeneid, I, 449; VI, 473. 

? Ciris, 221-2: 

*(sonitum nam fecerat illi 
marmoreo aeratus stridens in limine cardo)’ 
Virgil, Revised Edition, Vol. II (The Loeb Classical 
Library, London, 1946). 

° TI, 424-7: 

* Est ignota procul nostraeque impervia menti 

vix adeunda deis, annorum squalida mater, 

immensi spelunca aevi, quae tempora vasto 

suppeditat revocatque sinu.’ 
Claudian, Vol. Il (The Loeb Classical Library, 
London, 1922). 

“II, 443-5. 

* II, 890-2. 

*For the former's status as infernal portress 
Milton was probably indebted primarily to Phineas 
Fletcher’s The Locusts, or Apollyonists, Canto I, 
Stanza 10. Vide note by Merritt Y. Hughes in his 
edition of Paradise Lost (New York, 1935) on 
Paradise Lost, Ii, 650. 

"IIL, 431-2: 

* vestibuli custos vultu longaevo decoro 

ante fores Natura sedet. .. .’ 

* II, 433-40. 


MILTON’S SONNET 23 
E contention that Mary Powell is the 
subject of Milton’s Sonnet 23, first set 
forth by William R. Parker in 1945, and not 
Katherine Woodcock as other commentators 
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have believed, has evoked a reaffirmation of 
the latter assumption by Fitzroy Pyle (and 
others) and subsequent rebuttals from both.’ 


‘For the reader’s convenience, I summarize the 
arguments of these articles: 

William R. Parker, ** Milton’s Last Sonnet,” RES, 
XXI (1945), 235-8: (1) Lines 5 and 6 indicate that 
his wife was “as one whom purification did save ”"— 
that is, she was not purified after child-birth as a 
result of not having fulfilled the law stated in 
Leviticus xii.5; this applies only to Mary, who died 
shortly after the birth of Deborah, 2 May 1652, 
not to Katherine, who died on 3 February 1658, 
three and a half months after the birth of a 
daughter, 19 October 1657. (2) Lines 7 and 8 
indicate that Milton has actually seen his wife and 
that he hopes to see her “‘yet once more” in 
Heaven, but, unlike in his dream, with full, not 
fancied, sight and without restraint. 

Fitzroy Pyle, ‘* Milton’s Sonnet on his ‘ Late 
Espoused Saint,” RES, XXV_ (1949), 57-60: (3) 
“* Late-espoused Saint” is the correct reading. (4) 
The force that brought Katherine back to Milton 
was her purification. (5) Because he has seen her 
in his dream without full sight and with restraint, 
Milton can hope to see her “once more” with 
“full sight”? and ‘‘ without restraint’? in Heaven. 
(6) The breaking of his dream was due to his 
wife’s having to lift her veil to kiss him and, not 
ae seen Katherine, his inability to visualize her 
ace. 

Roland M. Frye, “ Milton’s Sonnet 23 on His 
‘Late Espoused Saint,’ N. & Q., CXCIV (1949), 
321: (7) The punctuation of the Trinity MS. trans- 
cription yields the reading “ purification in the old 
law did save mine as whom washt from spot of 
= taint and such - came vested all in 
white.”” 

Charles R. Dahlberg, addendum to Frye’s note: 
(8) Proof is lacking that Jeremy Picard, in whose 
hand the transcription appears, was Milton’s 
amanuensis before 14 January 1657/8. 

Parker, ‘‘ Milton’s Last Sonnet Again,” RES, 
N.S. II (1951), 147-52: (9) ‘* Late,” used in the 
prose to mean “ recently deceased,” may have the 
same meaning here. (10) To recall child-birth 
when Katherine has died of consumption and to 
say that she is like one who has been saved when 
she actually had, in terms of the Mosaic law, 
been saved is “‘ nonsense,” “* not poetry.” (11) “To 
embrace ’’ does not mean “to kiss.” (12) Picard 
may have been Milton’s amanuensis earlier than 
now yo or the transcription may have been 
made a few years after the sonnet had been written. 

Pyle, comments added to Parker’s second article, 
pp. 152-4: (13) Written with reference to the 
Feast of Purification, 2 February, the poem alludes 
to the Virgin Mary in lines 5 and 6. (Pyle has 
rejected his own argument 4.) 

Leo Spitzer, ‘“‘ Understanding Milton,’ Hopkins 
Review, TV (Summer 1951), 17-25: (14 Milton used 
a tripartite crescendo arrangement of pagan tradi- 
tion, Jewish tradition, and Christian tradition. 

Edward S. Le Comte, ‘The Veiled Face of 
Milton’s Wife,” N. & Q. CXCIX (1954), 245-6: 
(15) Since the veiled face may be due to any of 
five reasons given, it cannot be used to determine 
which wife is meant. (16) Since there is so much 
emphasis upon purity (‘‘ washed from _ spot,” 
“ Purification,” ‘‘ in white,” ‘“‘ pure as her mind’) 
and since the name Katherine is derived from the 
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I should like to offer readings of line 9 in 
conjunction with lines 5 and 6 and of lines 
7 and 8 which controvert the case for 
Katherine and confirm the identification of 
Mary. 

Line 9 has all but been disregarded in the 
present controversy. The half-line “ pure as 
her minde” has been superfluous in all 
explications given; yet there must be a 
reason for such specification. The reason 
for this assertion, I believe, is that Milton 
wanted to contrast the purity of his wife’s 
mind with the impurity of her body. “ Pure 
as her minde” modifies her white vestment; 
of her body he implies that she came only 
clothed in purity. There must have been a 
question of purity for so much emphasis to 
be put on it and her vestment;’ the intima- 


Greek “katharos,’” meaning Milton’s 
second wife must be the subject. 

Thomas O. Mabbott also voiced objection to 
the apparent acceptance by the editor of Notes and 
Queries of Professor Parker’s argument on the 
grounds that Milton’s nuncapative will is unsenti- 
mental in its references to Mary. (See N. & Q., 
CLXXXIX [1945], 111 and 239.) 

As Professor Parker has observed, the crux of 
the poem lies in the interpretation of lines 5 and 6, 
arguments 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 9 being dependent on 
it. Arguments 4 and 8 may be discarded, and 
arguments 10, 11, 12, and 15 are rebuttals. Argu- 
ment 7 yields a nonsyntactical “* whom ” ; argument 
13 is contradictory in itself, for it requires, first, 
that Milton believe in the Mosaic law but not in 
the basis for purification there stated, and second, 
that “as,” line 5, mean both “as one” and “as 
that special one,” the Virgin Mary (though Milton 
would hardly allude to the Virgin in this way or 
instance, or put so much emphasis upon the 
Catholic Feast of Purification); argument 14 is 
based upon Milton’s words in the sestet, which, 
however, are not the exclusive signposts of a 
Christian tradition; and argument 16 contains a 
contradiction in that a main point of the sonnet is 
the impurity of Milton’s wife, and reference to the 
Greek derivation of Katherine’s name implies that 
she was pure (no indication that the wife really 
was bodily pure is given, except that it be effected 
miraculously). 

? Milton is also contrasting the white of his wife’s 
dress with the grey of Admetus’ wife’s; there is a 
likeness, however: her face is veiled too. In his 
second article, after stating that the use of the veil 
in the sonnet is as in Alcestis, Professor Parker 
queries whether there be a likeness between Mary 
and Alcestis in that they were not just recently 
married and that they both had children, and 
remarks that Admetus, like Milton, almost 
recognizes his wife by the way her presence affects 
him. Professor Spitzer disagrees with these re- 
marks; however, in regard to the last point, see 
Aldington’s translation (The Complete Greek 
Drama, ed. Oates and O'Neill [New York, 1938], 
1.711): “*O woman, whosoever you may be, you 
have the form of Alcestis, and your body is like 
hers. . . . When I look upon her—she seems my 
wife—my heart is torn asunder.” 


“* pure,” 
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tion is that her body was not pure. The 
reason for impurity was that the necessary 
time-lapse (the only contingency) for purifi- 
cation after child-birth had not been fulfilled 
(Leviticus xii. 5). Only Mary would be 
considered impure of body, not Katherine 
(see note 1, argument 1). This reading is 
substantiated by lines 5 and 6. 

As Professor Parker has argued, “as,” 
line 5, means “as one,” which implies that 
his wife was not one “ washt from spot of 
childe-bed taint” and not saved for Heaven 
by purification. She was only like such a 
one; it is “as though” she were washed 
from taint and purified. This accords with 
the contrast and emphasis embodied in line 
9: the whiteness of her vestment, as pure as 
the purity of her mind, gives her the appear- 
ance of one who is pure of body. Pyle’s 
suggestion that Katherine’s ill health and 
death would be associated with child-birth 
does not require that she be considered 
impure of body. It is totally inconsistent 
to believe in one part of the law—impurity 
not saving the mother—and then not to 
believe in the only basis for that purity or 
impurity—the required time for purification. 

‘“* And such,” line 7, signifies “ and because 
of the aforementioned,’ which in turn 
means, as shown above, “and because she 
seems like one who has been saved by purifi- 
cation.” Upon the condition that she be 
washed from child-bed taint Milton is able 
to say, “ yet once more I trust to have/ Full 
sight of her in Heaven without restraint.” 
It is only upon the basis of such purification, 
which, like Heracles’ saving of Alcestis, is 
contrary to laws of God, that Milton can 
hope to see his wife again. Milton would 
not have to make the contingency “and 
such” if he were speaking of Katherine, 
who would be considered pure of body. 

In view of these two readings which 
further substantiate Professor Parker’s inter- 
pretation of lines 5 and 6 and the lack of 
proof to the contrary, his identification of 
Milton’s deceased wife in Sonnet 23 should 


be fully accepted. —Joun T. SHawcross. 


Newark College of Engineering, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


NELL GWYN: TWO PORTRAITS 


OF the numerous extant portraits said to 
be of Nell Gwyn by, or after, Sir Peter 
Lely, very few can be called by her name 
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with confidence. In the final analysis only 


contemporary evidence can be _ trusted; 
tradition has proved unreliable. For 
example, the famous National Gallery 


portrait of an auburn haired beauty with 
her right hand pointing across her body, 
traditionally called Nell Gwyn, has recently 
been identified tentatively as Lely’s portrait 
of Katherine Sedley, Countess of Dorches- 
ter. On the other hand, we may be reason- 


ably sure that the often reproduced portrait 


of Nell with a lamb (engraved by Valck) is 
authentic because, if for no other reason, 
Mary Beale saw such a portrait of her in 
Baptist May’s collection in 1677. 

Two nude portraits of Nell which, to the 
best of my knowledge, have never been re- 
produced—an original by Lely and a 
variant version probably by one of Lely’s 
assistants—can be shown to be authentic on 
contemporary evidence. The original, a 
portrait of Nell with her first born son, 
Charles, later Duke of St. Albans, is now 
in the possession of a private collector, Mr. 
Denis E. Bower, of London. The variant 
version, a “ Venus and Cupid,” hangs in 
the Army and Navy Club, Pall Mail.’ Both 
portraits were at one time in the collection 
of King James II. 

The original is a striking and colorful 
example of Lely’s most finished work, 
painted (probably) in the spring or summer 
of 1671. Nell is shown reclining on a floor 
covered with crimson drapery, leaning 
against a bed to the right, with her head 
against a pillow. At her left is a large stone 
vase; at her right a pillar and a scenic back- 
ground. She is nude except for a scarf 
across her loins. Her son, a chubby, curly- 
haired toddler, stands behind Nell’s bent 
right knee, playing with one end of the 
scarf. There is nothing of the “ clinquant” 
about this portrait. The flesh tones glow; 
the pretty face (with the brown hair flowing 
loose instead of in the usual elaborate curls) 
is painted with painstaking care. 

The variant portrait (Army and Navy 
Club) is less skilfully done, and the second 
painter has made some important changes. 
He copied the nude figure as accurately as 
he could, but he changed the child into a 

‘ Presumably this variant is the painting described 
by Mr. R. E. Beckett (Lely, 1951, p. 47) as “* Eleanor 
Gwyn and Son. The child is the Ist Duke of St. 


Albans (born 1670). As Venus reclining with 
Cupid; landscape and curtain. C.1672.".. Mr. 


Beckett seems to have been unaware of the existence 
of the original. 
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dark, mischievous-looking Cupid, with 
wings. In addition, he added two turtle 
doves billing at Nell’s feet, and in the fore- 
ground—as if to emphasize the mythological 
reference—a bow and a quiver of arrows. 
In short, he turned a rather unusual mother 
and child painting into a conventional 
“Venus and Cupid.” 

The original portrait is almost certainly 
the painting which was listed in a catalogue 
of Buckingham House (sometime between 
1703 and 1721) as “ A naked Lady with her 
Son. Lilly.”? Sometime in 1721 George 
Vertue visited Buckingham House and gave 
the following account of that painting: 
“Nell Guin naked leaning on a bed. with 
this picture 
was painted at the express command of King 
Charles 24. Nay he came to Sr Peter Lillys 
house to see it painted. when she was naked 
on purpose. Afterwards this picture was at 
Court. Where the Duke of Buckingham 
took it from, (when K. James went away,) as 
many others did the like.’””* 

This account Vertue must have had either 
from the Duke himself (who died on Febru- 
ary 24, 1721) or from the members of his 
family. It has the ring of truth, and cer- 
tainly John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham 
(Earl of Mulgrave-in the reign of Charles 
II) an intimate of both King Charles and 
Nell Gwyn, had been in a position to know 
the history of the painting. As Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household to James II, 
he would have had every opportunity to 
appropriate the painting during the five days 
of anarchy after the King’s flight on Decem- 
ber 11, 1688. 

The history of the original portrait after 
1721 is unknown. Buckingham’s heir, Sir 
Charles Sheffield, Bt. sold Buckingham 
House to King George II in 1761, but 
apparently he kept the Duke’s collection of 
paintings. The portrait reappeared at the 
sale of the Earl of Lonsdale, Lowther 
Castle, in 1947. A possible clue to the pre- 
sence of the portrait in the Lonsdale collec- 
tion is the fact that in 1893 Gwendoline 
Sophia Sheffield, daughter of the fifth 
baronet, married Launcelot Edward Low- 
ther, who succeeded in 1944 as sixth Earl of 
Lonsdale. 

The story of the variant portrait has been 


* Harleian MS 6344, f. 5, ‘An Account of the 
Paintings and Pictures at Buckingham Palace,” n.d. 

*The Vertue Notebooks (Walpole Society), I 
(1930), 97. 
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largely told by Captain C. W. Firebrace in 
The Army and Navy Club, 1934. On Feb- 
ruary 15, 1688/9, two months after King 
James’s flight from Whitehall, William 
Chiffinch, Keeper of the Closet to both 
Charles II and James II, drew up an in- 
ventory of the King’s possessions. In “A 
Lyst of his Majties Pictures in Whitehall,” 
No. 306 was described as “ Madam Guynn’s 
Picture naked with a Cupid,” covered by 
“a sliding peice" (a copy by Danckers of 
Van Dyke’s portrait of the Countess of 
Dorset).* Since this could not possibly have 
been the picture which the Duke of Buck- 
ingham had appropriated, it must have been 
the painting which now hangs in the Army 
and Navy Club. Obviously both portraits 
had been in King James’s collection; the 
original inherited from his brother in 1685; 
the variant painted, no doubt, for James 
when he was Duke of York. 

The history of the variant portrait 
between 1689 and its appearance at a private 
sale in 1925 is obscure. Tradition has it 
that it remained in the Royal Collection until 
it was disposed of by Queen Charlotte, but 
no eighteenth-century catalogue of the 
Collection lists it, although one records a 
portrait called ““The Countess of Dorset. 
after Vandyck” in the ballroom at 
Windsor.’ This may have been Danckers’ 
“ sliding peice.”” More important is the fact 
that in 1731 Vertue saw at Cassiobury Park, 
seat of the Earl of Essex, a painting which 
he noted as “A naked Venus Nel Guyn 
call’d. by or after P. Lelly.”* It may be 
worthy of remark that Algernon Capel, 
second Earl of Essex (1670-1710), a great 
favourite with King William, had the repu- 
tation of being “ the lewdest young man of 
the town ”’—one quite capable of begging 
an interesting nude from the King, who 
was himself interested in neither nudes nor 
art. 

To summarize, here we have two reliable 
portraits of Nell, practically duplicates for 
face and figure, and vouched for by two 
contemporaries, William Chiffinch and John 

“Harleian MS 1890. 

5 A Catalogue of the Pictures in the Royal Apart- 
ments, Windsor, 1778. 

*The Vertue Notebooks, IV (1936), 17. I have 
been unable to trace the Cassiobury portrait further. 
In 1922 Cassiobury Park was sold. by Adela, Dow- 
ager Countess of Essex, and the picture collection 
was dispersed. The Army and Navy portrait was 
bought at the sale of pictures belonging to a 
certain Captain Herivel, in 1925. 

' The Complete Peerage, V, 146, note b. 
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Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. Finally 
both paintings agree admirably with 
Dryden’s famous description of Nell as 
Florimel in Secret Love; or, The Maiden 
Queen (1667): “. . . oval face, clear skin, 
hazel eyes, thick brown eyebrows and hair 
...a turned up nose... a full nether lip, 
an out-mouth that makes mine water at it, 
the bottom of your cheeks a little blub, and 
two dimples when you smile.” 


JOHN HAROLD WILSON. 
Ohio State University. 


PETER STUYVESANT’S ARTIFICIAL 
LEG 


[N the numerous full-length representations 
of Peter Stuyvesant, last Dutch. Gov- 
ernor of New Netherlands (now New York), 
artists have unanimously shown him as the 
wearer of an artificial leg. On this point 
Edward Channing remarked in his monu- 
mental history of the United States that 

A “reader” of the Magazine of 
American History (xxiii, 506) asked for 
‘““a contemporary reference to the fact 
that Stuyvesant used a false leg” and 
asked in vain—if the indexes of later 
volumes can be relied on. The loss of 
the leg was referred to in “ Extracts from 
a work called Breeden Raedt” in 
O’Callaghan’s Documentary History of 
the State of New York, iv, 108.’ 

Since Channing wrote, a Swedish manu- 
script by Peter Lindestrém has been pub- 
lished by the Swedish Colonial Society, 
translated and edited by Amandus Johnson. 
Lindestrém was in New Sweden (the Swed- 
ish colony in the Delaware valley) when 
the Dutch of New Netherlands forcibly 
annexed it. He recorded a meeting with 
Peter Stuyvesant in 1655, as follows: 

The 18th of September, in the morning, 
General Stijfvesandh came stilting on his 
wooden leg to us in Fort Christina, gave 
us all his hand, offered us our land again 
and to repay all damages he had done, 
only they would be allowed to live with 
us in the river in brotherly unity.” 

Edward Channing, A History of the United 
States, 6v. (New York 1905-1925), I, 461n. 

* Peter Lindestrém, Geographiae Americae, with 
an Account of the Delaware Indians, Based on 
Surveys and Notes Made in 1654-1656, ed. and 
tr. Amandus Johnson (Philadelphia, 1925), 270. I 
am indebted to one of my students, Ellen Louise 


McKennan, a Sister of the Order of Preachers, for 
my first acquaintance with Lindestrém’s observation. 
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Lindestrém was occasionally inaccurate 
in matters related to the grandeur that was 
New Sweden, but the question of Stuyves- 
ant’s leg would hardly offer an opportunity 
to glorify himself or his fellow pioneers. 
There is no reason to believe that he did 
not see the artificial leg. 


MARSHALL SMELSER. 


University of Notre Dame, 
U.S.A. 


THE ROVER—1714 


AMONG the many types of European 
prose fiction—romance, social novella, 
merry tale, imaginary voyage, philosophical 
romance, nouvelle a clé, etc.—to influence 
early English writers is the picaresque tale. 
Although many of its elements, particularly 
the rogue protagonist and the episodic 
nature of the narrative, had been present in 
English (as in European) prose and verse 
narrative during the Middle Ages, the major 
impetus and principal models were provided 
by the Spanish picaresque writers from the 
end of the Fifteenth until well into the 
Seventeenth Century. The immediate popu- 
larity of Celestina, Lazarillo de Tormes, 
Guzman de Alfarache, and Buscén were 
notable. Not only by translation, but also 
by imitation and excerpt, these works 
became part of the English heritage. During 
the Seventeenth Century, when the novel was 
still a-borning in England, these Spanish 
elements appear and reappear, alongside the 
native English realistic tale exemplified early 
in the century by the guild stories of 
Deloney and comedies of Dekker and Jon- 
son. The mass of translations at the end 
of the Seventeenth and beginning of the 
Eighteenth centuries include Don Quixote, 
several of Cervantes’s novellas, and Guzman 
de Alfarache. The English Rogue by Head 
and Kirkman, published in 1673, was based 
directly on Spanish models. Le Sage’s Gil 
Blas (in turn, modeled on the Spanish picar- 
esque), which with Don Quixote was to form 
a corner-stone of the novels of Fielding and 
Smollett, was translated shortly after its 
appearance in 1715. Further, it is a matter 
of conjecture if Defoe would have been 
publishing his rogue novels in the 1720's 
without the models and market afforded by 
his Spanish and Spanishlike predecessors. 
One of the most interesting of the pre- 
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cursors of Defoe’s novels is the now anony- 
mous Rover, the first longish English prose 
fiction (“novel”) to be published in 
periodical instalments. The Rover appeared 
in The British-Mercury, a London Fire in- 
surance company’s weekly journal’ from 
July through September, 1714. Robinson 
Crusoe, after its immediate success, was re- 
published in periodical form in 1727, but it 
was not until 1760 that the first long novel 
began to appear in instalments. This was 
Smollett’s Sir Launcelot Greaves, published 
chapter-by-chapter in the first twenty-five 
numbers of his British Magazine, January, 
1760, through December, 1761. 


. Basically, The Rover follows the regular, 
long-established picaresque pattern. In the 
first place, the novel has a Seventeenth- 
Century Spanish setting, as does the famous 
Gil Blas, publication of which began the 
year after The Rover’s appearance. Second, 
Alonzo, the protagonist, has an adventurous 
and peripatetic career, told in a series of 
incidents loosely tied together by the identity 
of the protagonist himself. His companions, 
even more than he, experience considerable 
shifts of fortune, usually motivated and 
produced by chance or mischance. Although 
there is practically no attention paid to 
setting, Alonzo travels throughout Spain, 
with adventures in the principal cities. 
Because the text is extremely scarce, I in- 
clude the following summary: 


SUMMARY OF THE ROVER 
CHAPTER 1 

“A short Account of my Father's Life, 
from whom I ran away, at twelve Years of 
Age, and what Accidents befel me, ’till 1 
came to Toledo.” 

Alonzo (the protagonist) is sent to school 
at the age of 12, runs away to Toledo with 
a friend named Figueroa. Because of a 
plague, the youths travel through the 
countryside; they steal a sword, are caught; 
and their captor is seized by some carters 
after Figueroa is hurt; a_ small-town 
Alcalde buys off the boys (thinking they 
are innocent) and Alonzo travels alone to 
Toledo where he goes to see the execution 
of an old man who is reprieved by the 
King at the last moment. 


* This periodical is extremely rare, but a partial 
set, including the entire Rover, is held by the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, at Madison. 
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CHAPTER 2 


“The Story of the wrong’d Theodora, 
and the Perfidious Don Lewis.” 

The old man is Quevedo, whose daughter, 
Theodora, has been seduced (after troth- 
plighting) by a complete villain, Don Lewis, 
The Don promises to marry her when her 
father proves gentle birth, but then claims he 
has slept with both mother and daughter 
and will so testify if necessary. Quevedo, 
not believing him, sends away his wife and 
Theodora and, with some friends, kills Don 
Lewis. 


CHAPTER 3 


“The unfortunate Amours of Hortensia 
and Don Guttiere.” 

Alonzo leaves Toledo for Sevilla, stops by 
a monastery at Trembleque, where he is mis- 
taken for the Father Superior’s nephew. 
Supplied with new clothes, food and two 
guides, he is sent back “ home” but evades 
his companions in Toledo, travels across 
country through the mountains to “a noted 
city in Estremadura.” He takes employ- 
ment at Toro de Las Brozas as steward to 
Don Gutierre, son of a Grandee of Spain. 
(Here Alonzo interpolates an anecdote of 
Don Lewis de Silveira, favourite of King 
Emanuel of Portugal, who had to flee the 
Court because he surpassed the King in 
letter-writing.) Don Gutierre falls in love 
with Hortensia, a young woman married by 
her parents to an old man, Camillus. After 
a complicated love-affair, Don Gutierre, 
climbing a ladder to Hortensia’s window by 
night, falls on his sword-hilt, breaking ribs. 
On mending, he and Alonzo go away; 
Hortensia pines and dies of love; the Don 
enters a monastery. (On a previous trip 
Don Gutiere tries to stop a double duel; one 
of the duellists is badly wounded, but the 
other three escape; the Don tries to get the 
wounded man to a priest, but with his party 
is arrested for murder when the man dies.) 


CHAPTER 4 

“ Several extravagant Adventures among 
Bullies and Rakes, that of the Strong Box, 
and with an Old Hag, ’till I imbark’d for 
the West Indies.” 

Alonzo, now aged 18, now goes to Sevilla, 
where he “ beaus it” with a friend, Don 
Francis de Silva, among the rakes and 
bullies. Alonzo by mistake at night is given 
a strongbox and, in getting back to his 
quarters with Don Francis, falls foul of the 
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Watch and kills one of them. The young 
men escape, and find in the box papers, 
miniatures, gold and jewels worth some 4,000 
ducats, with which they buy things to sell 
in the West Indies. Travelling overland 
from Sevilla to Sanlucar to board their ship, 
they meet a witch on a barren heath during 
a storm at night, and Don Francis is hurt.’ 
They go to Castilleja de la Cuesta; the witch 
is arrested and confesses; and Don Francis 
recovers. They proceed to Sanlucar where 
they meet the woman (now deserted by her 
lover, Don Alonzo) who gave Alonzo the 
strong box; they return it to her and she, 
after becoming a-nun, gives Alonzo her 
remaining valuables. 


CHAPTER 5 

“ My two Voyages to the West Indies, and 
Accidents after them, till I return’d to my 
Father's House, and went thence to the 
Court of Spain.” 

Alonzo and Francis go to the West Indies, 
trade successfully, and return to Sanlucar 
(all in one short paragraph). They testify 
and clear Don Alonzo, who has been 
arrested on suspicion of murdering his be- 
loved. Don Francis runs off with a 
merchant’s daughter named Rufina. Alonzo 
goes home, gives half his money to his 
parents, returns to the West Indies, whence, 
despite a hurricane, he returns to Spain with 
7,000 ducats. En route home, he and his 
muleteer rob a deserted inn. Alonzo’s father 
dies; he and his brother go to Valladolid. 


CHAPTER 6 


“ The wonderful Intrigue of the seemingly 
Inchanted Lady.” 

Alonzo has an intrigue with an unknown 
woman, whose servants take him to her in a 
closed chair. At the second meeting, he 
hides when her mother visits his beloved all 
night; he is sick, and when he returns home 
tells all to his brother. Alonzo finally sees 
her on the street, learns she is called the 
“Unfortunate Beauty.” She invites him 
again, tries to have him killed by assassins 
because he knows her identity; he escapes 
through a closet floor into his own bedroom, 
hides, and then runs away towards Madrid. 


CHAPTER 7 


“* Adventures at Toledo, and in the Way 
from thence.” 


21 include the account of witchcraft later in this 
article. 
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Alonzo finds Don Francis in a Toledo 
prison, helps him escape, and learns of his 
misadventures as keeper of Rufina at 
Cordova and Grenada, of his killing a rival, 
his being hauled away from a_ church 
sanctuary and imprisoned. Alonzo helps 
Don Francis escape, loses him, then flees to 
a monastery with his servant; they are sent 


away to a church farm, where a Lay Brother | 


tells them of the robbing of his hen-roost 
by two men who put mourning on the 
rooster, with the lines 


‘* Mourning for one wife lost, is justly worn, 
Then well may I for loosing fifty, mourn.” 


Alonzo goes to Ocanna, where a strange 
woman lowers a basket with a baby and 
diamond ring to him. Putting the baby to 
nurse, he leaves for Madrid by way of 
Aranjuez. He re-rescues his friend Don 
Francis, who has been retaken, and later 
restores the baby to its parents, Anselm and 
Stella, whose father had tried to kill her. 
Don Francis goes home and Alonzo starts 
for Italy, boarding at Barcelona a Genoese 
Galley, which encounters a storm, then is 
involved in a battle with Rovers (Algierine 
Corsairs). Returning to Spain, he buys a 
Moorish prisoner, and with him goes to 
Brussels, where the Moor sickens. Finally, 
this servant tells Alonzo he is actually 
Figueroa (see Chap. 1 above), that he was 
servant to a Spanish family in which a maid, 
Lucretia, being reprimanded for looseness, 
by a lie caused her master (Don Carlos) to 
kill her mistress (Luciana). Figueroa then 
had gone to Cadiz, worked in the great 
fishery, and, captured by the Rovers, was 
taken to Biserta. He became a Mahometan, 
married, and engaged in piracy against 
the Christians; his conscience was now 
bothering him and he wanted to be con- 
verted back to Christianity before death. 
Alonzo arranged his friend’s religious 
consolation and Christian burial. Alonzo 
(in one long. sentence) finally joins 
the army, serves three years in the Low 
Countries and crosses France to Catalonia, 
where he becomes a Lieutenant-Colonel. He 
ends with the hope that his experience may 
warn and reclaim others. 

As is obvious from the summary given 
above, the novel’s plot is typical of the late 
picaresque novel. The most interesting part 
of it, from a folkloristic as well as literary 
point of view, is the following section, 
devoted to Alonzo’s adventure with the 
witch; 
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The Adventure with the Witch 


My Master’s Uncle having recommended 
us to the Admiral, we laid out a considerable 
Part of our Treasure on such Commodities 
as were likely to yield most in the West- 
Indies, reserving the Jewels, for fear of 
Discovery, and having sent our Luggage to 
Sanlucar by Water, went ourselves by Land, 
to avoid the Tediousness of the River, 
occasion’d by its many and very great Wind- 
ings. It was about Sun-setting on a Monday 
in Lent, when we left Sevil, and as the Night 
came on, it grew so excessive dark, that had 
it not been for the frequent flashes of Light- 
ning, our Muletier, tho’so well acquainted 
with that Road, would have lost his Way. 
We had not travell’d above a League, when 
the Storm increasing, and a Light appearing 
at a small Distance, we struck out of the 
Road, in Hopes of reaching some House to 
take Shelter in. We had not got far, before 
the Light vanish’d; we turn’d our Mules 
Heads to go back; and it appear’d again in 
another Place. This amaz’d, but did not 
deter us from making towards it again, and 
being come near with our Swords drawn, 
perceiv'd a perfect Skeleton, a wither’d old 
Woman, of such a dreadful Aspect, as if 
the Devil had taken that Shape. She seeing 
us just upon her, bid us be gone immedi- 
ately, or we should soon feel the Weight of 
her Resentment. We did so; at first, quaking 
violently with the Fright, "till recovering our- 
selves, we turn’d towards her again, with a 
full Resolution to seize and secure the Hag; 
but that very Moment there rose such a 
Tempest of Wind, that we were forc’d to 
crawl on all four, to the Place where we had 
left her, and then found nothing but a Lan- 
thorn, and such a Stench of Brimstone, as 
almost suffocated us. Having search’d all 
about, we concluded the Devil had carry’d 
her away; and thinking to return to the 
Road, Don Francis perceiv’d a Spot of 
Earth, as soft as if it had been just broke 
up; he began to rake it up, and soon took 
out a figure of a Man made of Wax, about 
a quarter of a Yard in length, all over stuck 
with Pins and Needles; four a-cross the Reins, 
two in the Heart, two in the Temples, and 
one bigger than the rest through the Skull. 
In the Mouth of it was a Bone, the Eyes 
were two Bits of Coal, and all the Body was 
wound about with Cats-Guts. It then rain’d 
and hail’d most violently; I would have had 
him throw away the Figure, but he put it in 
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his Pocket; and as he was mounting, run 
the Pins into his Thigh. 

The Storm still increas’d, yet we struck 
into the Road, Don Francis being foremost, 
his Mule ran away with him, so that he 
could neither stop, nor we keep Pace with 
him. About half an Hour after we dis- 
cover’d Houses and got into a good Town. 
The Muletier looking about, began to bless 
himself, and told me, that Place was not 
Coria, the Town we design’d for; nor could 
he imagine it was possible for him to miss 
the Way he had travell’d so often, without 
some supernatural Cause. Coming into the 
Place, we were the more amaz’d to find it 
was Castilleja de la Cuesta, and that we had 
gone back above a League. We had not 
pass’d above eight or nine Houses, before 
we heard Don Francis’s Voice, and the 
clattering of his Mule, which carry’d him 
so furiously along a narrow Street, that 
there being no Thorough-fare, she ran her 
Head against the Door of the House that 
fronted, making such a hideous Noise, as 
disturb’d all the Neighbourhood. They held 
Lights out of the Windows of that and 
other Houses, and an honest Man came 
down to assist my Friend, which had like to 
cost him his life; for as soon as the enrag’d 
Mule found the Door open, she rush’d in, 
trampl’d over him, and beat Don Francis 
off her Back. I alighted, two or three 
Women and a Man of the House, came to 
take him up, and found him quite senseless. 
I got a Boy to run with me to the Curate’s 
House, whom I desir’d to go with me to 
assist a dying Man. He did so; but when 
he saw the House I led him to, would not 
go in, whatsoever I could say to him but 
advis’d me to bring my Friend to his House, 
where he should be carefully look’d after. 
This was accordingly done, and we laid 
him in his own Bed. 

Whilst a Surgeon was applying the 
proper Medicines to Don Francis, the 
Curate enquir’d of me whence we came, and 
what Business carry’d us to that House. I 
gave him a very particular Account of all 
that had befallen us in our Way from Sevil, 
and how the Mule ran so outragiously into 
that House. The Curate hearing my 
Relation stood a While amaz’d, and at length 
inform’d me, that he was a Commissary of 
the Inquisition, and as such, knew many 
Secrets, and had sufficient Cause to look 
upon that as a very scandalous House. He 
desir’d me to give him the Wax Figure, and 
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having receiv’d it, ask’d whether we should 
know the old Hag if we saw her again? 
My Friend, who was now come to himself, 
and I assur’d him we should; and he immedi- 
ately went away with some others, to look 
for her. 

Don Francis being (as I have said) in 
his Senses, I told him all that had befallen 
me; and he acquainted me, that from the 
Time he last mounted his Mule, he had been 
so far beside himself, that he thought of 
nothing but riding full speed, ’till he came 
to the House where he fell. This made us 
conclude that some hellish Art had _ pre- 
vail’d on him, and*were soon after confirm’d 
in our Opinion; the Curate returning with 
Abundance of People guarding the Old Hag, 
whom my Friend, the Muletier. and I, 
positively affirm’d to be the same we had 
seen on the Way. 

Our Depositions were taken upon the 
Spot, and the Woman finding herself con- 
victed, confess’d not only that, but many 
other Crimes. As to this, she own’d she had 
been out that night to betwitch a young 
Man, at the Request of a Niece of her’s, 
who desir’d he might not go to the West- 
Indies, as he design’d. This was the Reason 
why the Curate would not go into that 
House. 

I must own, I could never before give 
any Credit to many Stories of this Nature, 
I had heard and read, but was now 
sufficiently convine’d to my own Cost. The 
good Curate had prevail’d with us to con- 
fess our Sins before we undertook our 
Voyage, and according to his Duty, oblig’d 
us to make Restitution of the Treasure we 
had found in the Steel Chest I have spoken 


before of.° CLAuDE E. Jones. 
University of California. 


* The British-Mercury. Numb. 475. From Wed- 
ee August 4 to Wednesday August 11, 1714, pp. 


JOHNSON AND LADY MACBETH 


JN The Rambler No. CLXVIII (1751), 

Johnson remarks ‘ No word is naturally 
or intrinsically meaner than another; our 
opinion therefore of words, as of other 
things arbitrarily and capriciously estab- 
lished, depends wholly upon accident and 
custom.’ So, ‘ words which convey ideas of 
dignity in one age, are banished from 
elegant writing ... in another, because they 
are in time debased by vulgar mouths, and 
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can be no longer heard without the involun- 
tary recollection of unpleasing images.’ 
He then proceeds to his notorious criticism 
of Lady Macbeth’s invocation to Night: dun 
is ‘an epithet now seldom heard but in the 
stable:* knife is ‘ the name of an instrument 
used by butchers and cooks in the meanest 
employments:’ and whose gravity would 
not be relaxed by those ‘two unfortunate 
words’ peep and blanket? 

Johnson was careless enough to ascribe 
the speech to Macbeth, but it was clearly 
one that impressed itself on his mind, for 
he quotes it in his Dictionary to illustrate 
Blanket, Dark, Dun, Knife, Pall, and Peep. 
It seems worth while, therefore, to see how 
far his definitions, and those of other 
eighteenth century lexicographers, bear out 
his strictures on the offending words. 

Johnson comfortably defines' Blanket as 
‘a woollen cover, soft and loosely woven, 
spread commonly upon a bed, over the 
linen sheet, for the procurement of warmth.’ 
He then quotes two figurative uses—the lines 
from Macbeth and Temple’s rather ludicrous 
idea that a man’s imperfect abilities are like 
‘a too scanty blanket when you are a-bed; 
if you pull it upon your shoulders, you 
leave your feet bare; if you thrust it down 
upon your feet, your shoulders are un- 
covered.’ The third illustration is Pope’s 
mock-heroic description of Curl: 

Himself among the storied chiefs he spies, 

As, from the blanket, high in air he flies. 

These quotations make incongruous sup- 
porters for Lady Macbeth.’ 

Dun, says Johnson, is ‘a colour partaking 
of brown and black,’ and he illustrates it 
scientifically from Newton’s Opticks, and 
adds that it also means dark and gloomy as 
in Milton’s ‘dun air’ 
Johnson hesitated to admit ‘low,’ or 
‘technical,’ words into his Dictionary and 
here simply refuses to recognize the horsey 
epithet. Perhaps he had read the definition 
of dun given in the Dictionarium Rusticum. 
Urbanicum et Botanicum,’® under the head- 
ing ‘Colours of a Horse . . . with the ex- 
planation of such as seem obscure ... No. 4 
DUN, a light Hair-colour, next to a White; 
Mouse-dun is a Mouse-colour: . . . some 

? Quotations from the Dictionary are from the 
5th Edition (1784). 

2Cf. John Wesley’s sarcastic use: ‘A blanket of 
ermine round his shoulders so heavy and cumber- 
some he can scarce move under it.’ (Journal 23rd 


Dec. 1755.) 
* Quoted from the 3rd Edition, 1726. 
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are of a Bright Dun-colour; but the dark 
are most serviceable, especially if their 
extremities be black.’ 

All the Oxford English Dictionary’s 
eighteenth-century references to dun are 
about cows, horses or donkeys—or occur 
in Miltonic imitations. It seems a clear 
case of a word leading a double life, and 
one wonders by what perversity Johnson 
preferred to think of the stable or Pope’s 
‘dun night-gown of his own loose skin ™ 
instead of Dyer’s ‘dun ruins”* or Collins’s 
‘ Dun Night ** which he uses so appropriately 
in his Ode ... on the death of Mr. Thomson, 
for dun is one of Thomson’s favourite 


adjectives.” 


A Knife, says Johnson, is ‘ An instrument 
edged and pointed: wherewith meat is cut 
and animals killed.’ He quotes Crashaw’s 
‘barbarous knife,’ and Dryden’s use of it in 
the AEneid translation for a sacrificial instru- 
ment: but the specific household and 
slaughterhouse notions the word called up 
can be demonstrated both by Dictionary and 
Literature. 

Dyche and Pardon, in their New General 
English Dictionary,’ define a Knife as ‘a 
sharp instrument used upon many occasions, 
as to cut victuals, pare leather thin, shape 
wood for shoe-heels, cut tobacco, etc.’ 
When Dryden modernized Chaucer, he 
jibbed at the line in The Knightes Tale about 
‘The smylere with the knyf under the 
cloke.’ With him, Chaucer’s direct picture 
becomes: 

Next stood Hypocrisie, with holy Lear: 

Soft, smiling, and demurely looking down, 

But hid the Dagger underneath the gown.’ 


The O.E.D. has no examples of Knife in 
the sense of offensive weapon between 1704 
and the nineteenth century. 

The associations of Knife are made pain- 
fully clear elsewhere by Dryden, when he 
writes : 

Agamemnon’s wife. 

Was a gross Butcher with a bloody knife.’ 

It is curious that even today, when we accept 
Lady Macbeth’s knife as a dignified weapon, 
we are not ready to accept the verb that 


* Dunciad, II 38. 

5 Ruins of Rome, 310 (1740). 

* Stanza [X (1749). 

*E.g. Used of a Mantle (Summer, 1727 ed.): 
of umbrage (Spring, 1.1024): of fog (Autumn 725): 
of flocks (Winter, 64): of clouds (Winter, 223). 

* Quoted from the 4th Ed. 1744. 
® The Knight’s Tale II, 564-6. 
‘© Translations from Juvenal: the 6th Satyr, 856-7. 
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the nineteenth century made from the noun: 
if we were to say that Macbeth knifed 
Duncan, it would suggest a_back-street 
brawl. 

To peep, says Johnson, is to ‘look slily, 
closely, or curiously; to look through any 
crevice,’ and this seems to be Shakespeare’s 
meaning too. His other uses of ‘ blanket ’"' 
suggest poverty, misery, inadequacy and ill- 
usage. On the other hand, though ‘ pall’ is 
associated with Hell, it comes with centuries- 
old regal overtones of ‘ purple and pall’ or 
with a reminder of funereal pomp. Lady 
Macbeth’s whole attitude impels her to in- 
vert and pervert the natural order: is there 
perhaps a contrast—oppressive, powerful, 
and blasphemous—when she sets Night, 
robed in the pall of Hell against Heaven 
wrapped in a blanket? 

Johnson’s strictures have some justifica- 
tion in the evidence, but he is too busy 
checking his risibility to surrender himself 
fully to the ‘force of poetry’ although he 
recognized it. He cannot see it clearly, 
because he is looking at it through the dusty 
spectacles of eighteenth century usage. 


Susie I. TucKER. 
The University, 
Bristol. 


“Eg. 2 Henry IV, 11.4.240 (tossing in a 
blanket): Hamlet 11.2.540 (of Hecuba . . . ‘for a 
robe . . . A blanket): King Lear, II 3 10 (ibid. 
III 4.64 (Edgar’s beggarly clothing): Cymbeline III 
1 41 (hiding the sun with a blanket). 


THE QUARTO EDITION OF JAMES 
THOMSON’S WORKS, 1762' 


E Cambridge Bibliography of English 

Literature implies that Collins’ “ Ode on 
the Death of Mr. Thomson ”? was published 
for the first time with Thomson’s works in 
1773. This does not appear to be so. I 
believe that its first appearance with Thom- 
son’s works was in 1762. It was fitting that 
it should be so, as this edition, a fine Royal 
Quarto in two volumes, was published with 
the intention of using the profits to erect a 
monument to Thomson. 


*“The Works of James Thomson, with his last 
corrections and improvements. To which is prefixed 
an account of his life and writings. In two 
volumes. London: printed for A. Miller, in the 
Strand, 1762.” 4to. 

?** Ode occasion’d by the Death of Mr. Thom- 
son” by Mr. William Collins. London. Printed 
for R. Manby and H. S. Cox, on Ludgate Hill. 
1749. Folio. 
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This edition of 1762 also contains the 
first publication of Thomson’s Life by 
Patrick Murdoch, a close friend of Thom- 
son; that this edition was not a mere reprint 
of previous ‘“‘ Works” is evidenced by the 
long and impressive list of encouragers, 
headed by the King, who subscribed £100. 
This edition was also dedicated to the King 
by Patrick Murdoch. 

Evidence of Murdoch’s “ Life ” appearing 
for the first time in this edition, and also 
Collins’ “* Ode’’, is in ‘* The Seasons” 1842, 
edited by Bolton Corney;* “The Seasons 
and Castle of Indolence” with notes by 
Nichols 1849,° the Aldine Edition of Thom- 
son’s Works 1862 Volume I; and “ James 
Thomson—The Poet of the Seasons,” 
Douglas Grant, 1951.° 

The “ Ode on the Death of Mr. Thom- 
son ” appears in Volume I of the 1762 Works 
On pages xXi-xxiii. This is so in two copies 
in my possession, and I have seen it in 
others. I have not seen it in the 1749 works 
in three volumes, which as the CBEL indi- 
cates, is made up of editions 1738-44 etc. 
The next edition 1750, four volumes, has 
not added the ode, neither has the 
“Seasons” of 1752. There is a four- 
volume Works of 1757 according to Lowndes 
which I have not seen; I assume that the 
Ode does not appear in this, as it is not 
included with the edition of 1758. The next 
edition was the quarto of 1762, in which 
Collins’ Ode appears for the first time with 
Thomson’s works. After this the Ode 
appears regularly with the frequent editions 
of the “ Seasons ” and “* Works.” 

The quarto edition of 1762 was, I believe, 
expressly published with the intention of 
raising a memorial to Thomson. As a result 
of the sale of this work a monument was 
raised to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 
This is indicated by a final paragraph (page 
xx) of Murdoch’s “Life”, that Andrew 
Millar, Thomson’s Publisher—‘ dedicates 
what profits may arise from it, to a funeral 
monument of his favourite author and much 
loved friend.” 

The monument was designed by Robert 
Adam, and placed in the south transept of 
the Abbey, and was opened to public view 
on the 10th May, 1762. 

T. R. FRANCIS. 


Middleton-on-the-Wolds. 


* Collins’ Ode is reprinted in its entirety in these 
Works. 
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A STERNE LETTER RE-DATED 


INAPLEs had many foreign visitors in 1766, 

especially during Shrove-Tide, which 
this city celebrated with a feverish carnival. 
Englishmen taking the Grand Tour were the 
most numerous and the most noted of these 
visitors. Laurence Sterne, who was among 
them that year, wrote to his friend John 
Hall-Stevenson: ‘“ We have a jolly carnival 
of it—nothing but operas—punchinellos— 
festinos and masquerades—We ‘that is, 
nous autres) are all dressing out for one this 
night at the Princess Francavivalla [sic], 
which is to be superb—The English dine 
with her (exclusive) .. .”” 

Another visitor has left us a record. The 
surgeon Samuel Sharp (he who has long 
been identified as ‘ Mundungus’ in A Senti- 
mental Journey) seems to be describing the 
same banquet: “ The Prince of Franca Villa 
closed the carnival last week with a splendid 
dinner, (perhaps more splendid than any you 
see in London,) provided for eighteen guests, 
ten of which were the English Gentlemen 
on their travels.” 

Sterne’s letter is dated February 5, 1766. 
The banquet, according to Sharp, closed the 
carnival. Therefore the date of the letter 
ought to coincide with the date of Shrove 
Tuesday in 1766. However, that day was 
not the fifth but the eleventh of February. 
Thus, it is evident that Sterne’s letter bears 
a wrong date. 

This particular letter does not exist in 
manuscript: it comes to us through the 
edition compiled by Sterne’s daughter, Lydia 
de Medalle.* In this edition the letter in 
question is out of its proper chronological 
place. Near the end of the second volume, 
the series runs like this: Letter LXV, Febru- 
ary 3; LXVI, Feb. 8; LXVII, Feb. 5; 
LXVIII, Feb. 14. Although Lydia as an 
editor was capable of anything, even com- 
missioning forgeries, she is probably guilty 
of no more than carelessness here. This is 
what probably happened: the printer re- 
ceived the letters properly ordered and in- 
advertently substituted a ‘5’ for an ‘1’ 
but left the letters in their original order. 


1 Letters of Laurence = ed. by L. P. Curtis, 
Oxford, 1935, 269 (Let. 158). 

? Samuel Sharp, Letters from Italy, 3rd ed., Lon- 
don, n.d. (17687), 132. 

* Letters of the Late Rev. Mr. Laurence Sterne, 
To his most intimate Friends . . . published by 
his Daughter, Mrs. Medalle. 3 vols., “London, 1775. 
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Lydia either did not proofread or failed to 
note the misprint.* 

Thus it seems entirely justified to re-date 
this letter February 11, 1766, the date it 


bore originally. Louis T. MILIc. 
Columbia University. 


‘There is a similar example of a misprinted or 
changed date in Letter 128 of Curtis’ edition. 


LUDWIG TIECK AND LOOMIS’ 
“O’ER THE SEA” 


[8 1902 appeared a setting by the American 

composer, Harvey Worthington Loomis 
(1865-1930) to the Magelone song “ Gelieb- 
ter, wo zaudert Dein irrender Fuss?”’ There 
is an English rendering for this setting but 
the translator is not indicated. I consider 
the rendering, on the whole, quite good, 
placing it somewhat higher than the “ fair ” 
given it by Professor Zeydel.* Aesthetically, 
it creates a unified impression and preserves 
the exact rhythmic pattern of the original. 
Whereas it has occasionally a padded line 
(‘‘ And soft, dreamy fancies are borne on 
the breeze.”—‘“ Es schliipfen mir Traume 
Zum Fenster herein.”’), or a line which does 
not give the full value of the corresponding 
line in Tieck’s poem (“light-hearted and 
free,” for ‘‘ Die Furcht ist nur Tand:”), it 
compensates for these by such happy 
renderings as “ The golden light dances, and 
whisper the trees” (“ Es fliistern die Baume 
Im goldenen Schein,”’) or ‘“ For Love is the 


‘Two songs: Hark! hark! The lark, and O’er the 
sea, with In the moon shower, a recitation with 
obbligato for voice, violin and piano, Music by 
Harvey Worthington Loomis [Newton Center, 
Mass.: The Wa-Wan Press (1902)], pp. 9-13. The 
poem is described as a ‘* Poem from ‘The Fair 
Magelone’ by Ludwig Tieck” (Jbid., p. 9). 
Accompanying the setting is a German text of the 

m which reproduces almost exactly that given 

y the edition of Ludwig Tieck’s Schriften (Berlin, 
1828), IV, 345-346. The only misprint I noticed 
was “ Befliigte die Eile’ for ‘* Befliigle die Eile.” 
Another change is the fact that, unlike the original, 
the Loomis reproduction does not capitalize the 
beginnings of lines, making the text run on continu- 
ously from the beginning to the end of each stanza. 

7E. H. Zeydel, Ludwig Tieck, The German 
Romanticist (Princeton, 1935), p. 77: ‘Even 
foreigners have been attracted by the rhythmic 
flow of his words. Thus the noted American 
composer, Harvey Worthington Loomis, as late 
as 1902, set the Magelone song, ‘‘ Geliebter, wo 
zaudert dein irrender Fuss” to music accompanied 
by a fair rendering of the text.” 
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master and pilots the way.” (“Die Liebe 
sie ziehet Gewaltig den Sinn.”’) 


On the other hand, I cannot accept the 
hymn of praise given the musical setting in 
the Introduction by the compiler of this 
edition who signs himself ‘A.F.’ He 
writes : 


The second song, upon a poem from 
“The Fair Magelone,” by Ludwig Tieck 
(1773-1853), is a work of surpassing 
spontaneity and abandon, with a melodic 
purity and straightforwardness which 
holds its own by the side of works in a 
similar spirit by the great German song- 
writers. Remarkable for its harmonic 
clarity, as well as for its grace and purity, 
is the almost Schubertian interlude in the 
accompaniment, the melody of which 
responds to the last preceding vocal 
phrase in a strikingly satisfying manner. 
The song burns with a fiery impatience 
from first to last.* 


In the song Sulima, the Sultan’s daughter, 
is waiting anxiously for Peter, the captive 
knight, with whom she had plotted to run 
away. He, however, out of fidelity to his 
original sweetheart, Magelone, has fled with- 
out her.* Although the poem is set in a 
metre of the ballad stanza, the rhythmical 
and melodic characteristics of the music do 
not coalesce with the mood and implications 
of the poem. The rhythmical pattern and 
tempi do not fit them. The structure of the 
piece throughout shows a strophic organiza- 
tion rather than a dramatic one. (It is not 
‘durchkomponiert’). Perhaps Mr. Loomis, 
who had been a folk-song collector for years, 
had not been able to free himself from the 
ballad stanza. Although the poem expresses 
impatience which may indicate a nervous- 
ness in rhythm, the use of an allegro 
throughout destroys the lyrical and longing 
elements of the poem. It is a rapid, gay 
melody, showing an affinity to the Irish jig 
rather than to this yearning spirit. 


PERCY MATENKO. 
Brooklyn College. 


*H. W. Loomis, op. cit., p. 3. Paul Glass, a 
colleague in the Music Department, was so kind 
as to play this song for me. He is also responsible 
for the parts of the criticism above which refer to 
the technical —- of the setting from the 
musical point of view. 

“Ludwig Tieck’s Schriften (Berlin, 1828), IV, 
pp. 342 f. 
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THE TEXT OF WORDSWORTH’S 
“ESSAY UPON EPITAPHS ” 


HE twenty-fifth issue of Coleridge’s 
periodical The Friend, dated 22 Febru- 
ary 1810, contains two epitaphs translated 
by Wordsworth from the Italian of Gabriello 
Chiabrera and the earliest known text of 
the first section of Wordsworth’s Essay upon 
Epitaphs, subsequently reprinted as a note 
to The Excursion. The standard editions of 
Wordsworth, reprinting from the final ver- 
sion of the Essay given in the Poetical Works 
of 1849-50, contain an error which can be 
corrected from earlier versions. Halfway 
through this section of the work, Words- 
worth quotes from John Edwards’ poem All 
Saints’ Church, Derby (Derby, 1805), in the 
form, according to the standard texts (e.g., 
Oxford Standard Authors Wordsworth, 
p. 930): 
there in that rural scene 
... I would have stayed. 
The original text of the poem (ed. cit., p. 40) 
reads: “. . . I would have stray’d.”” So (or 
as “ strayed ”) the early editions of the Essay 
print it: The Friend, The Excursion (1814 
and 1820), and the Poetical Works of 1827 
and 1832. The error arises in the Poetical 
Works of 1836-37, and persists in later 
editions. 

No editor, so far as I know, has reprinted 
in full the opening two paragraphs of the 
Essay as given in The Friend, though 
Grosart’s text in his edition of the Prose 
Works (London, 1876), II, 27 ff., purports 
to be taken from The Friend. A brief 
extract is given in Poetical Works, ed. de 
Selincourt and Darbishire, IV (Oxford, 
1947), 448. The first paragraph traces the 
origin of the Essay to Wordsworth’s interest 
in Chiabrera’s epitaphs, and relates the work 
to the purpose of The Friend: “to unfold 
the Laws of Taste and Criticism systematic- 
ally.” The second paragraph cites (from 
the Life of Pope), and criticises, Johnson’s 
definition of an epitaph, as a starting-point 
for Wordsworth’s own discussion. 

The editors are much confused about the 
limits of the quotation from Camden near 
the beginning of the Essay, though Words- 
worth’s own texts are comparatively clear. 
Grosart (II, 27) begins a quotation with 
“neglected” and fails to close it; his note 
says that, because the translation of the 
Latin verse is Wordsworth’s, the quotation 
ought to have been closed after “ relictos.” 
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Knight’s edition of the Prose Works (Lon- 
don, 1896), II, 125-126, makes the whole 
passage from “ neglected” to “ sepulchres ” 
a quotation from Camden, containing 
(impossibly) a quotation from Weever’s 
Ancient Funerall Monuments (1631). The 
truth is that Wordsworth, while pretending 
to quote from Camden, is actually following 


a version of Camden which he found in [| 


Weever: the whole passage “ Never any... 
will save,” including the parenthetic “ says 
Camden ” and the translation of the Latin, is 
directly and almost verbatim from Weever, 
p. 23. Whether to include the translation 
within the quotation, as Wordsworth him- 
self does, or whether (and how) to place the 
quotation-marks so as to assign the bulk of 
the quotation to Camden and the translation 
to Weever, may well puzzle the editor; but 
at least he must avoid Knight’s error of 
attributing Wordsworth’s two sentences “ As 
soon as ... into one” to Camden. 

The only authority for the second and 
third parts of the Essay is Grosart’s edition 
of the Prose Works; his text is reprinted 
more or less literatim by Knight in his 
edition and by Nowell C. Smith in his 
Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism (London, 
1905). The notorious unreliability of the 
original editor may tempt the student of 
the work to some conjectural emendations. 
References are given below to Grosart’s text 
(abbreviated as G) and also to the more 
accessible later editions (K and S). 

G, II, 46 (K, II, 152; S, p. 105): “it is 
impossible to arrive at that state of dis- 
position of mind.” The phrase “state of 
disposition of mind ” is conceivable English, 
but I suspect that we should read “ state or 
disposition of mind.” Grosart makes the 
same error in the first section of the Essay 
(G, II, 27): “the presage of fore-feeling of 
immortality,” where the other editors read, 
rightly, “ or fore-feeling ”; Grosart puts for- 
ward the correct reading in a note (G, II, 
344) as a conjecture. 

G, II, 47 (K, II, 153; S, p. 106): “Sir 
George Vane, the noted Secretary of State 
to King Charles I.” Sir George Vane was 
not Secretary of State to Charles I, as Words- 
worth seems to be aware when he refers 
just below to “ the father of this personage ” 
in connection with “the punning Court of 
James I.” Some such phrase as “the son 
of” has fallen out before “ the noted Secre- 
tary,’ whether by the negligence of author 
or editor we cannot tell. 
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G, Il, 52 (K, II, 159; S, p. 113), heading 
of Lyttelton’s epitaph: “aged 20.” Read 
“aged 29” (see the text in Chalmers’s 
English Poets, London, 1810, XIV, 182, and 
D.N.B., s.v. Lyttelton, George). 

G, II, 58 (K, II, 166; S, p. 122): “ Arch- 
bishop of Albino.” Read ‘“ Archbishop of 
The epitaph is for ‘ Monsignor 


(Chiabrera, Opere, Venice, 1730, II, 288). 
Similarly, G, II, 69 (K, II, 183; S, p. 136), 
for “ Urbina ” read “ Urbino.” 

G, Il, 62 (K, II, 174; S, p. 126), quotation 
(Mason’s Epitaph upon Mrs. Mason). A 
line has dropped out between “love” and 
“Tell,” spoiling the rhyme-scheme: “ Bid 
them be chaste, be innocent, like thee.” As 
the line is again omitted in G, II, 63, the 
omission is probably Wordsworth’s, and may 
be intentional. 

G, Il, 63 (K, II, 174; S, p. 127): “ Strange 
application of the word ‘ wave’ and ‘ died’: 
This would” etc. The passage needs re- 
punctuating thus: “Strange application of 
the word ‘wave’! ‘And died’: This 
would” etc. We thus avoid referring the 
singular “word” to two words, and show 
Wordsworth dissecting Mason’s_ sentence 
phrase by phrase, as his intention was. 

G, II, 66-67 (K, II, 179; S, p. 132), Gray’s 
Epitaph on Mrs. Clark. Standard texts of 
Gray read “this silent” for “the silent”; 
“faith sincere” for “love sincere”; and 
“memory” for “ meaning.” Grosart (II, 
345) notes the first of these; the third is 
probably his misreading of Wordsworth’s 
manuscript; and the second, which probably 
arises from “lov’d” just above, may be 
Wordsworth’s or his editor’s error. 

G, Il, 69, 70, 75 (K, II, 182, 183, 189; S, 
pp. 135, 136-137, 143). The misprints 
“ Balbi,” “ Anglaia’s,” “ e’re,” “‘ Sabete,” and 
“cross” (for “* Baldi,” “ Anglaie’s,” “ ere,” 
“Sebeto,” and “crags”) are noted in 
Political Works, ed. de Selincourt and Darbi- 
shire, IV, 449, 450, and V, 465. Knight has 
corrected to “ere” and “crags,” Smith to 
“ Angaia’s” and “ere”; but no text is free 
fromerror. The persistence of the first error 
in Wordsworth’s printed versions of the 
epitaph concerned suggests that it is his own, 
or that of the Italian text he was following, 
though no edition of Chiabrera known to me 
has such a misprint. 

W. J. B. OWEN. 
Bangor, N. Wales. 
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SHELLEY AND THE WINDSOR 
STAGE, 1815 
(cei. 165) 


"THE contribution which can be made from 

Windsor itself towards the solution of 
this as yet unsolved mystery in Shelley's 
biography, may now be finally stated. It is 
all gathered from the only source of infor- 
mation, the files of The Windsor and Eton 
Express and General Advertiser, which 
Charles Knight founded in 1812. 

The original Theatre Royal closed in 
September 1813 and the building was con- 
verted into a chapel “ by a Dissenting Con- 
gregation”. ‘We are sorry, the paper re- 
ported at the time, ‘to state that the Man- 
agers (Messrs. Jonas and Penley) have 
sustained a serious loss upon the aggregate 
receipts of the season.’ Windsor was then 
without a theatre until August 21, 1815, 
when the New Theatre Royal was opened, 
‘built by subscription’ on a new site and 
‘having been erected in a commodious and 
substantial manner, and decorated in a superb 
and elegant style.’ Messrs. Jonas and Penley 
were still the managers. For the occasion 
Charles Knight wrote a special Prologue, 
and Sheridan’s The School for Scandal, and 
the Farce, The Sleep-Walker, were chosen 
for performance. 

The ordinance issued by the authorities of 
Eton College banning the presentation of 
plays within a radius of ten miles of the 
school during term-time was still in force, 
however, and so this first season lasted only 
until September 13th. During the month 
Romeo and Juliet alone of Shakespeare's 
plays was produced, and that in a single per- 
formance on Monday, September 11; it was 
immediately followed by the Farce, Past Ten 
O'clock, and a Rainy Night. The rest of the 
season’s programme consisted for the most 
part of other farces, such as The Day after 
the Wedding, How to Die for Love and 
Man and Wife. 

The theatre remained shut until December 
9, when ‘the popular comedy of Lovers’ 
Vows, with a Farce and other Entertain- 
ments’ was presented. There was no more 
Shakespeare until The Merry Wives of 
Windsor was produced in January of the 
following year. 

What, then, are we to think of William 
Whitton’s letter in the light of these facts? 
He told Sir Timothy that he had been told 
‘yesterday’ of Shelley’s ‘ exhibiting himself 
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on the Windsor Stage’: that is, November 
29. But Romeo and Juliet had had its single 
performance, and the theatre had been 
closed, over two months earlier. He spoke 
of ‘ Shakespeare’s plays’, but only one was 
produced during the period with which we 
are concerned. And if what he wrote was 
true, Shelley was taken into the company 
and acted in public within five weeks of 
going to live at Bishopsgate. 

Exactly what Shelley’s attitude to the 
theatre of his day was is difficult to decide. 
Peacock, who was one of the few callers at 
Bishopsgate, stated in his Memoirs of 
Shelley that he «had a prejudice against 
theatres which I took some pains to over- 
come’; and in her note to The Cenci Mary 
wrote: ‘He was not a playgoer, being of 
such fastidious taste that he was easily dis- 
gusted by the bad filling-up of the inferior 
parts.” On the other hand, he did wish The 
Cenci to be produced at Covent Garden. 
According to Peacock again, The School for 
Scandal (the very play with which the new 
theatre in Windsor opened its doors) did not 
please him; but opera did. Whatever he 
thought, however, it is indeed hard to 
imagine him at any time, let alone during 
his stay at Bishopsgate, having anything’ to 
do with the Windsor company and its silly 
farces ‘and other Entertainments’, one of 
which followed the only play by Shakespeare 
in which he could have appeared before 
November 30. 

I should add that there is no reference in 
the Windsor paper of this period to any 
other theatricals than those at the public 
theatre, and no mention of the name 
‘Cooks’ in either that theatre’s advertise- 
ments or the notices of its productions. 

Everything therefore suggests that 
Whitton had been wrongly informed. We 
should nevertheless like to know whether 
he did write to Penley, and whether Sir 
Timothy answered his question: ‘Can I do 
anything for you about this? ” 


W. G. BEBBINGTON. 
Windsor. 


NURSEMAID TO THE SHELLEYS 
I 
N the current issue of the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial Bulletin in “ Elise, Nursemaid 
to the Shelleys” there occurs the startling 
question, “Can we really escape the con- 
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clusion that Shelley was (as he represented 
himself as being) the father of Elise’s 
child?” We can indeed escape that con- 
clusion, yet it cannot be summarily dis- 
missed. In spite of errors in dates and in- 
ferences from them, this ingeniously 
developed solution to the mystery of the 
parentage of Elena Adelaide Shelley is diffi- 
cult to demolish. Evidence overlooked by 
its sponsor might lend credulity to what 
seems now mere speculation. 

There is offered insufficient proof that 
the child was Shelley’s or Elise’s; yet when 
One sets out to disprove either possibility 
certain facts make that task difficult. In 
Naples, 27 February 1819, Shelley registered 
the birth on 27 December 1818 of Elena 
Adelaide, the legitimate daughter of himself 
and his wife, Mary, and had her baptised in 
the parish church. It is certain that she was 
not Mary’s child; there is good evidence that 
she was not, as Elise later told Mrs. Hopp- 
ner, the child of Claire Clairmont. Between 
the birth of Elena Adelaide and her baptism 
Elise married Paolo Foggi who in 1820 
blackmailed Shelley, “taking advantage of 
my situation in Naples in December 1818.” 
Paolo and Elise left the Shelleys’ service in 
January 1819. To test the validity of the 
theory that Elena Adelaide was the child 
of Shelley and Elise it is necessary to go 
back nine months. 

Exactly nine months before her birth, on 
the 27th of March, the Shelleys, on their way 
from England to Italy, paused for a day at 
Chambéry in Savoy to let Elise see her 
child, Aimée, and her mother. It must have 
been here, or during the arduous journey to 
Milan, or at Milan that, if Miss Orange’s 
theory is correct, Elise “who was not an 
ignorant innocent girl” “threw herself at 
Shelley” until a “single unconsidered act 
of foolishness ” occurred, resulting in Elena 
Adelaide. Remembering the fascination 
Shelley indubitably possessed, one can credit 
his attraction for her if not hers for him.’ 
The conditions of travel offered small oppor- 
tunity for dalliance, but the possibility 
remains. 

Circumstances lend colour to the hypo- 





‘Ursula Orange. Elise, Nursemaid to the 


Shelleys. The Keats-Shelley Memorial Bulletin. 
No. VI, p. 32. 
2Shelley to John Gisborne. v. Newman Ivey 


White. Shelley, New York 1940 II, pp. 76-7, 570, 
and the Julian edition of Shelley’s Works, X p. 184. 
* Elise was about four years older than he. 
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thesis: exactly one month after Chambéry 
Elise was sent away. The decision to send 
her to Venice with Allegra was a sudden 
one. Six days earlier, on the 22d of April, 
Shelley wrote to Byron that Allegra would 
come to him with an English nurse;* two 
days after her departure with Elise he wrote 
that instead she had been sent with a “ Swiss, 
who has attended my own children, in whom 
Mrs. S entirely confided, and who even 
quits us somewhat unwillingly.”° Miss 
Orange supplies a possible motive for this 
substitution, one more plausible than that 
given to Byron, that Allegra might have 
“almost a mother’s care.” Elise had not 
Hence 
William, the two-year-old son of Mary, lost 
his nurse who had cared for him a year and 
a half; and Allegra at fifteen months was 
separated from her nurse as well as from 
her mother, Claire Clairmont. 

Elise seems to have manoeuvred her re- 
union with the Shelleys. Her letters to 
Claire about Allegra were so disturbing that 
just after mid-August Claire with Shelley 
rushed anxiously to Venice where they 
found Allegra well enough. When Byron 
lent his villa at Este, Elise with Shelley, 
Claire, and Allegra preceded Mary there; 
Mary with Paolo and her children, arrived 
very early in September.*® 

When after two months at Este Allegra 
was returned to Byron Elise remained with 
the Shelleys. Byron, who complained that 
she did not keep the child clean, was glad 
to dispense with her services; but why did 
the Shelleys take her again as they set out 
for Rome and Naples? Presumably the 
Shelleys did not know of Elise’s ‘con- 
nexion ” with Paolo until later. They did not 
at this time need Elise. William, cared for 
by the English Milly, was the only child in 
the family, the baby Clara having died in 
September. Mary was not expecting an- 
other child. Elise was. Did the Shelleys 
know? Was this why she returned to them? 
Could the child have been Paolo’s? 

Elise had been on friendly, fairly intimate 
terms with Mary and Claire and was more 
in their confidence than Miss Orange knew. 


+ Tbed Sj, 

5 [bid., 

* Miss Soma erred here, saying that Elise —_ 
not yet at Este. Shelley wrote to Mary (Jb 

. 329, to c. 24th August: ‘‘ Pray come iagtenthy 


Julian ed. IX, p. 303. 
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A letter of Mary’s to Shelley revealing this 
is worth examination. It is necessary, too, 
to consider her relationship with Paolo. 


LouIsE SCHUTZ BOAS. 
(To be continued) 


DANIEL STERN ON EMERSON 


LITTLE known repercussion was 

caused by Daniel Stern, Marie de 
Flavigny, Comtesse d’Agoult, as a result of 
her article on Emerson, the first comprehen- 
sive one to be published in France. In 1846 
a friend of Lamartine noticed a copy of it 
on the latter’s desk and advised the sender 
against forwarding any more reading matter 
that would precipitate a minor family 
crisis : * 

J'ai vu Emerson sur la table de M. de 
Lamartine, mais il ne m’en a rien dit. 
Je sais que Mme. de Lamartine a trouvé 
cela impie et matérialiste et qu’elle s’en 
est prononcé. N’envoyez plus rien a M. 
de Lamartine: je crains qu’on vous l’ait 
aliéné. .. 2? 


Unlike the liberal Comtesse d’Agoult, 
Mme. de Lamartine would naturally object 
to any praise of Emerson and _ his 
philosophy. As a convert and zealous 
Catholic, she feared her husband’s rational- 
istic tendencies and would not have 
considered the American author a salutary 
influence. 

Although there is no record of Lamar- 
tine’s protest, he normally resented his wife’s 
interference in such matters. However, in 
a period of increasing political activity, he 
may have yielded for once to preserve 
domestic harmony. 

Any study of Emerson by Lamartine 
would have disclosed several points of 
mutual interest. Like his American 
colleague, the French poet had dabbled in 
Hinduism and illuminism, and as a young 
man was exposed to the eclecticism of 
Cousin,’ an ideology that Emerson also con- 
sidered and rejected.* 

Two years later, when Emerson visited 


‘Paul Fleuriot de Langle, ‘“‘Glanes Lamartin- 
iennes (Documents Inédits),”’ Revue de France 
(mars-avril, 1929), pp. 495-6. Langle substantiates 
the article , to as being that of Stern. 

* Ibid. “we 

* See Citoleux, La Poésie agg au 
XIXe siecle: Lamartine (Paris: Plon, 1906). 

0, Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, II, 123; I 


«VV. 
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France, he planned to meet Lamartine,* but 
was only able to hear the poet-statesman 
address the Chamber of Deputies. The 
American author apparently found him a 
handsome, though somewhat vain, indivi- 
dual who like many politicians ‘ mystified 
people a good deal.”* This unfortunate 
impression might have been changed, if he 
had actually met the warm-hearted French- 
man and discovered their agreement on 
many religious and philosophical issues. 


C. M. LOMBARD. 


*The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. 
Ralph L. Rusk (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939), IV, 67. 

* Ibid., IV, 80. 


JOHN PAYNE COLLIER AND HIS 
ESSEX PAPERS 


OLLIER contributed to ‘Notes and 

Queries’ for July 3rd 1858 an article, three 
columns long, headed ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s 
Earl of Essex’, dealing mainly with the 
abortive rebellion of February 1600 and its 
after-effects. He said that some years previ- 
ously he had purchased a_ considerable 
mass of contemporary or nearly contempor- 
ary manuscripts about the rebellion, and 
turning them over again he had found 
“several not hitherto noticed which throw 
light especially on the fatal transactions 
which terminated the career of the principal 
party concerned in it and several of his 
followers. They profess to have been copied 
from the originals in the handwriting of Sir 
Robert Cecil, but whether those originals 
still exist is a question I am unable to 
answer.” 

It was the publication of the ‘ Lives and 
Letters of the Three Earls of Essex’ by 
Captain the Hon. W. B. Devereux which 
had led to Collier’s contribution. It had 
forestalled, he said, a biography of ‘the 
decapitated favourite of Queen Elizabeth’ 
which he had contemplated. 

Collier’s quotations from the ‘mass of 
contemporary or nearly contemporary 
manuscripts’ began with a reference to ‘a 
document which has no date but clearly 
belongs to the spring of 1601, and is headed 
“The Names of such as were in the Action 
of Rebellion” ’, and he adds ‘I have never 
met elsewhere with any such enumeration.’ 

His next document contains ‘ The Names 
of the Traytors, and the several places of 
imprisonment’ which he proceeds to give. 
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Collier follows this with characteristic 
remarks ‘I see that Captain Devereux, 


having no particular information on the 
point, only dismisses it in general terms, but 
here we have all the particulars, none of 
which so far as I am aware were previously 
known to historians or biographers.’ Cap- 
tain Devereux, it is evident, had for the 
moment taken the place of the Rev. A. Dyce 
as an author for Collier’s criticism. 

‘The papers in my possession’ continues 
Collier ‘enable me to show not only the 
sums originally demanded from the prisoners, 
but those for which they were subsequently 
commuted.’ These he gives from a docu- 
ment headed ‘ Fynes imposed on the Noble- 
men and other Confederates in the late 


Rebellion.’ The heaviest fines fell on the 
following whose names are given as follows: 
Fine Commuted 
or 
Earle of Rutland .. £30,000 £20,000 
Erle of Bedford .. .. .. 20,000 10,000 
Baron Sandys 10,000 5,000 
Baron Cromwell . 5,000 2,000 
Sir H. Parker, Lo. Montegle 8,000 4,000 
Robert Catesbye se we 4,000 Marks — 
Francis Tresham .. 3,000 Marks — 


There are thirty-eight names in all on 
Collier’s list. In the remaining cases the 
fines range from £40 to 1,000 marks. 

For many years Collier had had access 
to the State Paper Office. Did the figures 
come from papers he had found there? If 
so, the lesser men at least seem to have 
escaped lightly from their folly. But even if 
Collier has given the figures correctly (the 
D.N.B. gives Cromwell’s fine as £6,000) it is 
difficult to think that the table had been 
compiled by Sir Robert Cecil. What pur- 
pose could it have served him? 

In 1916 Messrs. Maggs Bros. offered for 
sale (in their catalogue No. 344) a collection 
of papers in the handwriting of Collier. It 
was thus described: ‘ An extensive and very 
important manuscript collection for the 
History of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
derived from authentic sources. Legibly 
written and entirely in the autograph of the 
eminent Shakespearean commentator and 
critic, John Payne Collier, on _ several 
hundred sheets of paper, preserved in two 
old drop cases. Circa 1840. An unique 
item, of the greatest value and interest to 
the Elizabethan student.’ 

Where is this collection now? What light 
does it throw on Collier’s claim that he had 
obtained, and was using, copies in the hand- 
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writing of Sir Robert Cecil of original docu- 
ments which gave information of impor- 
tance not to be found elsewhere? The 
alternative is that they are just as authentic 
as those alleged copies of old ballads in his 
own handwriting which he reproduced in 
his books on the Stationers’ Registers. 

In his ‘ Notes and Queries’ article Collier 
does mention two genuine documents which 
he had found in the State Paper Office— 
the examinations of Augustine Phillips and 
Sir Gilly Merrick on the performance of 
‘Richard II’ which had preceded Essex’s 
rebellion. The examinations were repro- 
duced by Sir E. K. Chambers in his Life of 
Shakespeare, Vol. 2 pp. 204-5. Collier 
appears to have been the first to print them, 
and the copies in his Life of Shakespeare 
show that he could be an accurate trans- 
criber, when he wished. In his ‘ Reply to 
Mr Hamilton’s Inquiry ’ Collier made a good 
point against his critic, who had doubted 
their existence. 

Collier goes on to reproduce a ‘ remark- 
able note’ which he had ‘derived ’—a 
curious word under the circumstances— 
from the State Paper Office. Embodying 
instructions from Lord Buckhurst and Sir 
Robert Cecil, it introduced two headsmen 
into the Tower the night before the execution 
of Essex. Collier gave a copy of the note in 
his Life of Shakespeare. It is addressed to 
the Constable of the Tower: ‘We woold 
first have these 2 persons secretly conveyed 
into your Lordships hands, and Mr Lieuten- 
ants, within the tower, where when you 
have them, you are then to order them, and 
may with less suspition make them provide 
their bloody toole. . . . We send you two 
becawse if one fayle, the other may per- 
forme it to him, of whose sowle almighty 
God have mercy. ...’ 

The note is signed ‘T. Buckhurst and Rd 
Cecill’. Collier professes that the copy 
came from the original which was endorsed 
by Sir Robert Cecil in his own hand “24 
Feb. 1600. Letters for the execution of my 
Lo. of Essex.” ‘A fatal and cold blooded 
note’, Collier calls it. He does not explain 
why it left the possession of the Constable 
of the Tower and was found in the State 
Paper office. As it has not reached the 
Public Record Office, it is not among the 
documents calendared by the editress of 
State Papers Domestic 1598-1601. 

It is altogether beyond the possibility of 
belief that the arrangements for the execu- 
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tion of Essex had not been completed by 
nightfall on the day before the execution, 
or that the skilled headsman whose office it 
was to operate on these occasions could be 
displaced so near to the time of execution 
by two strangers whose capacity for the grim 
work was unknown. The letter has none 
of the marks of genuineness. Clearly it is 
a fabrication by Collier. 

In his ‘ Reply to Mr Hamilton’s Inquiry’ 
Collier stated that he owned the Earl of 
Essex’s copy of Drayton’s Pastorals 1593, 
‘with many valuable corrections’, presum- 
ably in the hand of the Earl. Where is it 
now? In America, or has it vanished into 
thin air? 

Collier concluded his article in ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ with ‘On a future occasion I 
may add some notes and letters from Essex 
to Elizabeth (from my own ancient copies) 
which have never yet seen the light, and of 
which Capt. Devereux had no information.’ 

No one seems to have asked Collier to 
continue his contributions, and so these 
ancient copies have never seen the light. 
Collier’s own copy of Captain Devereux’s 
book is in the British Museum. It contains 
notes in his handwriting. 

SYDNEY RACE. 


RUSKIN AS UTOPIST 


HAVE determined to make the first 

essay of St. George’s work at 
Sheffield,” he wrote on 15th June 1877, 
“because I have seen you, the Sheffield 
working man, to be capable of co-operation, 
and to have conceived among yourselves the 
necessity of severe laws for its better inforce- 
ment.” Sheffield workmen were to be, as 
he said, “ Life Guards of a New Life. . .” 
“More in the spirit of a body of monks 
gathered for missionary service, than of a 
body of tradesmen gathered for the promo- 
tion even of the honestest and usefullest 
trade.”* 

Ruskin was no stranger to the town. He 
visited it in 1875,? and in Fors Clavigera 
letter 56, published in August of that year 
announced : 

“‘T have become responsible, as the Master 

of the Company, for rent or purchase of 

a room in Sheffield, in which I propose 

to place some books and minerals, as the 

‘ The Works of John Ruskin, ed. E. T. Cook and 


Alexander Wedderburn (London 1905), XXIX 147- 
148. * Op. cit., XXIV. xxvii n, xxviii. 











germ of a museum arranged first for 
workers in iron, and extended into illus- 
tration of the natural history of the 
neighbourhood of Sheffield, and more 
especially of the geology and flora of 
Derbyshire.’”* 
This purpose however was not carried out. 
For Councillor Bragge of Sheffield wrote 
offering Ruskin space in the existing 
Sheffield Museum for whatever he wished to 
put there. Ruskin declined as it might 
possibly be filled with “an accumulation of 
uselessly multiplied ugliness.”* To Ruskin’s 
annoyance his letter was made public by 
Bragge, who further interpreted it as 
“setting up an opposition museum.” The 
place Ruskin chose was the “top of a high 
and steep hill” at Walkley so that the 
approach to it may be at once “ symbolically 
instructive and practically sanitary.”° 
By February 1876, Ruskin was able to 
inform his readers that out of the annual 
income of the Guild (some £240 a year) one 
of his old pupils at the Working Men’s 
College, Henry Swan, had been appointed 
as curator at a salary of £40 a year. He 
lived in the lower rooms of the little house 
which was to be the nucleus of the museum 
until a curator’s house could be built outside 
it. For this museum, he obtained chemicals 
made for him by Theodore D. Acland.° 
Two months later, in April 1876, Ruskin 
made a posting tour to the North of Eng- 
land, visiting Sheffield on the way. For this 
journey he built a special carriage as he had 
no great love for the railway, and on the 
27th of the month he met a few friends of 
the museum—secularists, unitarians, and 
Quakers, mostly gathered by Henry Swan. 
As the Sheffield Telegraph reported on the 
following day: 
“The proceedings were chiefly of a con- 
versational nature and no set speech on 
any one of these several subjects dealt 
with was given. Primarily, the subject of 
communism came up and its most extreme 
principles were freely and enthusiastically 
advocated by one or two of those 
present.” 


Ruskin was in high fettle, and subscribed 
his belief in the broad principles of Com- 


* Op. cit. XXVIII 395. 
*Op. cit. XXVIII 451. 
in the Sheffield Daily Telegraph and the S 
Independent on 7th September 1875. 
® Works. XXXVIII 529. 
* It cost £5, op. cit. XXVIII 658. 
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munism and pointed to his sustained 
advocacy of it. He also attacked machinery 
—from sewing machines (which would not 
be used by members of the Guild) to the 
gigantic steam devices of his day. Indeed 
he argued that steam should only be used 
for cutting icebergs in the frigid zones and 
for blasting rocks to provide more land on 
which people could live. 

One of his audience at the meeting held 
on 27 April, 1876, suggested that a com- 
munity should be established in Sheffield 
where members could live together in 
furnished apartments and establish some 
system of co-operative manufacture—like 
making boots. Having a government of 
their own they would inspire similar com- 
munities, gradually to grow up stronger and 
more powerful than the government of the 
country.’ 

In the same month he wrote: “A few of 
the Sheffield working-men who admit the 
possibility of St. George’s notions being just, 
have asked me to let them rent some ground 
from the Company, whereupon to spend 
what spare hours they have, of morning or 
evening, in useful labour. I have accord- 
ingly authorized the sale of £2,200 worth 
of our stock, to be re-invested on a little 
estate, near Sheffield, of thirteen acres, with 
good water supply. The workmen under- 
take to St. George for his three per cent; 
and if they get tired of the bargain, the 
land will always be worth our stock. I have 
no knowledge yet of the men’s plans in 
detail, nor . . . shall I much interfere with 
them, until I see how they develop them- 
selves. But here is at last a little piece of 
England given into the English workman’s 
hand, and heavens.’ 

So was born the settlement which has, to 
this day, kept the name of St. George’s Farm 
on the Ordnance Survey Map of Derbyshire 
(OS 1/25,000, Sheet 43-47, MR 37795). He 
hoped that the shoemakers who mainly com- 
posed it would use the opportunity to raise 
their standard of craftsmanship, as well as 
experiment with a suitable form of self- 
government. “ Life Guards of a New Life,” 
Ruskin christened them in Fors Clavigera. 
“You are called,” he went on, “into a 
Christian ship of war; not hiring a corsair’s 
hull, to go forth and rob on the high seas. 
And you will find the engagements you have 

’ Sheffield Daily Telegraph 28th April 1826. 


a, Independent 30th August 1919. 
*Works. XXIX 98. 
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made only tenable by a continual reference 
to the cause for which you are contending, 
not to the advantage you hope to reap.’”® 
It was to be “ the first essay of St. George’s 
work.” 

“You must get your simple and orderly 
tyrant, or Cyrus, to begin with” he advised 
them in May 1877. ‘Cyrus, first suppose, 
only over green grocers ... in these gardens 
of yours.” As to their shoemaking enter- 
prise he commanded : 


““you are to make shoes with extremest 
care to please your customers in all 
matters which they ought to ask; by fine- 
ness of fit, excellence of work, and 
exactitude of compliance with special 
orders; but you are not to please them in 
things which they ought not to ask. It 
is your business to know how to protect, 

and adorn, the human foot. When a 

customer wishes you really to protect his 

or her foot, you are to do it with finest 
care; but if a customer wishes you to 
injure their foot, or disfigure it, you are 
to refuse to disfigure their pleasure in 
these particulars, and bid them, if they 
insist on such dis-service, to go else- 
where.”’?® 

Their accounts were to be open to the public 

so that their profits might be known. 

The tenants were not chosen immediately. 
“I do not care to be hasty in statement of 
sO important matters”, he wrote in the 
following month, but added, “I have 
pleasant intelligence.”'? Perhaps the reason 
was that he was experiencing difficulty in 
transferring the property at once to the 
society as a body, for as it stood, it was in 
his own name.'? He realized he “ ought to 
be in Abbeydale ” (as he called the property) 
but being “wholly occupied in examining 
the growth of Anagallis tenella and com- 
pleting some notes on St. George’s Chapel 
at Venice ... The Dalesmen must take care 
of themselves for the present.” 

So it was little wonder that with the 
Master out of the way, and the men, in his 
absence “tried at first to get on by vote of 
majority.” But, added Ruskin, “ they have 
entirely convinced themselves of the impos- 
sibility of getting on in that manner.”** 

The “simple and orderly tyrant” whom 
shoemakers chose as their head—William 


* Op. cit. XXIX 147-148. 
2° Op. cit. XXIX 112. 


" Op. cit. XXIX 140. 
2 Op. cit. XXIX 206. 


** Op. cit. XXIX 272. 
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Harrison Riley—was a person of unusual 


calibre. His association with the Totley 
enterprise has not hitherto been appreciated, 
nor indeed has his background. He does 
not figure in any biography of Ruskin, nor 
in any biographical dictionary since pub- 
lished. 

Riley was the son of a Manchester local 
preacher, who learned the art of engraving, 
and later emigrated to America where he 
worked for three years. Returning to 
England, he became a commercial traveller 
for his father who was connected with the 
cloth-printing factory, and in doing so, 
became interested in socialist thought. In 
1866 he was in America again, this time 
associated with the jewellery trade, and 
varied this by journalism. He met Walt 
Whitman and by 1870 decided to return to 
England. 

Riley settled for a time in London where 
he published his Yankee Letters to British 
Workmen, and joined the International 
Working Men’s Association, for whom he 
published, beginning on 2nd March 1872, 
the /nternational Herald, which soon became 
the voice of the English section of the 
International. After eighty-two numbers 
the title was changed to The Republican 
Herald and in April 1874 it was changed 
again to The Herald and Helpmate. 

In April 1875 he moved to Bristol, where 
the last number of The Herald and Help- 
mate appeared. Riley had little time to 
manage it, as he and his wife were managing 
a Mutual Help Club, in Redcliffe, on the 
bend of the road facing the statue of Chatter- 
ton. The object of the Mutual Help Club 
was co-operative distribution, as well as edu- 
cational work. Riley objected to the sale 
of intoxicants on its premises, and this pro- 
voked a quarrel with the members, so he 
moved, with some members, to form a Social 
Improvement Institute at 6, Brunswick 
Square, on 4th December 1875. This was 
wholly a temperance society. Unfortunately 
this too had to close its doors after eighteen 
months for lack of financial support. He 
then left Bristol for Sheffield."* 

In Sheffield, Riley edited and published 
The Socialist, a monthly which ran from 
July to December 1877. He proclaimed 
himself a Christian Socialist. “ During the 


time of Jesus and his Apostles, no person 
was accepted as a Christian who was not a 


** Samson Bryher, An Account of the Labour and 
Socialist Movement in Bristol, Bristol 1929, 13-15. 
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socialist. If the ‘ Christianity ’ of these times 
is identical with the Christianity of Christ’s 
time, then you are Socialists or you are not 
Christians, but followers and imitators of 
Ananias and Sapphira.” Such vigorous 
opinions brought him to the attention of 
John Ruskin and Edward Carpenter, who 
was then settling at Millthorpe, scarcely half 
a mile away, and he became the un- 
acknowledged leader of the social reformers 
in the town. 

Riley’s own particular brand of Utopian- 
ism can be seen from his twenty-two clause 
“Draft of a British Constitution,” printed 
in the final copy of The Socialist in Decem- 
ber 1877. Five of these clauses are worth 
quoting: 

ARTICLE 1 ’ 

“ The association of the people as a Com- 
monwealth is for the purpose of increasing 
the happiness of the people... .” 


ARTICLE 2 
“As the maintenance of human life is, 
inevitably, at the cost of human labour, it is 
the duty of all able-bodied persons to earn 
their own living by their own labour... .” 


ARTICLE 5 

“ The land of Great Britain is the national 
inheritance of the Commonwealth, and all 
buildings on the land of Great Britain, and 
all the crops or produce of the land and the 
water of Great Britain are the property of 
the Commonwealth, to be used for the good 
of the Commonwealth.” 


ARTICLE 6 


“Food, fuel, clothing, and all other port- 
able materials necessary for the maintenance 
and protection of human life shall be dis- 
tributed to all citizens according to their 
needs from the public stores .. .” 


ARTICLE 19 
“ All citizens have a right to do as they 
please, providing they do not threaten or 
interfere with the rights of other people.” 


As Riley confessed to himself : 

““T am glad to know that I am, to some 
extent, a visionary—a seer. I know that 
the blind—the non-seers—will grin and 
chuckle at this thankful confession and 
will continue to lead other blind men into 
every orthodox ditch. I will continue to 
respect the faculty of sight—insight and 
foresight—and will continue with other 
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and greater seers to endeavour to enlarge 
and improve the sight of mankind, and 
to oppose the champions of darkness—the 
revilers and destroyers of sight.” 


Now the installation of Riley as custodian 
or Master of the Totley communitarian 
experiment was in accordance with the 
principles of the St. George’s Guild. The 
Communitarians, however, had other ideas. 
They had existed as a group since 1874, 
originally meeting as members of a Mutual 
Improvement Society that met at the Hall of 
Science in Rockingham Street, Sheffield. 
Their contact with Ruskin had _ been 
arranged, as we have seen, by the curator 
of the Ruskin Museum at Walkley, and he 
had proposed that Ruskin should really lend 
the Communitarians the money with which 
to buy the Totley Farm, leaving them the 
responsibility of managing it and paying him 
back within seven years. This the Com- 
munitarians had agreed to do. 

So they engaged a man to work on the 
farm, then another. Visitors flocked to see 
them, so many that a profitable side-industry 
grew up supplying them with tea. The fruit, 
eggs and vegetables were brought back by 
the members and sold in Sheffield. Every- 
thing pointed to the fact that, at no distant 
time, the participants would become full 
dwellers in Community rather than daily 
travellers to it; Communitarians rather than 
commuters. 

The original reader of the paper on Com- 
munism in July of 1875 was anxious to 
accelerate this movement, and wrote to 
Ruskin. Ruskin sent him a cheque for £100, 
which he cashed, and brought the money 
to the Committee of Management. The 
Committee however, passed a vote of cen- 
sure on him, and returned the £100 to 
Ruskin. Ruskin did not reply. The enthusi- 
astic communist then came forward with 
another proposal, namely, that he should 
lease his cobbler’s shop to the Committee 
and take up full-time residence at Totley. 
The Committee however, turned this pro- 
posal down too. He was so disappointed 
that he consulted William Harrison Riley. 
Riley immediately communicated with 
Ruskin. 

The dénouement was startling. In the 
words of one of the original committee: 


“Riley . . . went to the farm and took 
absolute possession of everything, telling 
our manager that he was master. The 
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poor man came to our meeting looking 
not too delighted at the change and gave 
us the information. Now, considering 
that the society had agreed to pay Ruskin 
back on his own terms this thing seemed 
impossible, and a chosen number of the 
committee went to the farm to seek an 
explanation ... Mr. Riley coolly informed 
them that he was master there, and that 
they had no power. He met their remon- 
strances with sneers, and in one case with 
threats of personal violence. Two letters 
were written to Mr. Ruskin seeking his 
explanation, but no answer was returned 
to either. Then the committee caused 
another letter to be written declining all 
further responsibility or connection with 
the farm. The story is finished as far as 
we were practically concerned.”’’® 

By this time, Riley seems to have 
exhausted his own and Ruskin’s patience, 
so he emigrated with his wife and child to 
the United States of America. Ruskin’s dis- 
appointment with him was heartfelt. “* Mr. 
Riley was no friend of mine. I tried him as 
an exponent of modern liberalism, and was 
as little pleased with the results as your mem- 
bers were.”*® So the St. George’s Guild 
turned Totley to another purpose. 

This new purpose was announced in the 
Report of the St. George’s Guild for 1879. 
It was to be cultivated “ with the object of 
showing the best methods of managing fruit 
trees in the climate of northern England; 
with attached green-houses and botanical 
garden for the orderly display of all interest- 
ing European plants.” It was to be “con- 
nective with the work of the museum of 
Sheffield,” and to be placed under the super- 
intendence of David Downs, Ruskin’s own 
head gardener “ on whose zeal and honesty ” 
Ruskin said he could rely, “ this superinten- 
dence being given at present without expense 
to the guild.”’’ 

Ruskin hoped that the gardens would soon 
become important enough to require the 
establishment of a curatorship in connection 
with them. On 29th August 1878, he wrote 
to a friend: 


“TI have just given orders that Abbeydale 


* For this account of the settlement see M. A. 
Maloy’s letter in The Commonweal, vol. V, 25th 
May 1889, 164-165. A further £10 on February 
14, va £25 on 3rd July 1878. (Works XXX 
FED, 5 


€ The Commonweal, vol. V, 15 June 1889, p. 189. 
” Works. XXX 21. 
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shall be made a vegetable and Botanic 
garden, giving employment to any work- 
men or workmen’s children who like to 
come so far—for an hour’s exercise—and 
furnishing model types of vegetable pro- 
duce to the Sheffield markets; while I am 
going to build good greenhouses for keep- 
ing out frost, but not unhealthy hot 
houses, needing watching all night.’'® 


The visit of Prince Leopold to Ruskin’s 
Walkley Museum in October 1879 undoubt- 
edly stimulated civic interest in this as 
opposed to any other of his projects. The 
Clerk to the Sheffield School Board, J. F. 
Moss, commenced correspondence with 
Ruskin on the subject, and a public sub- 
scription was opened to provide a building 
fund for it. This was duly accomplished 
and the Ruskin Museum was opened at 
Meersbrook Park on 15th April 1890. 

St. George’s Farm, on the other hand, 
languished, and in spite of the efforts to 
produce strawberries, currants and goose- 
berries on it, Ruskin was writing to Downs 
on 24th April 1881: “Suppose we sell all 
that good-for-nothing land at Totley and take 
somebody else in, for once—if we can—in- 
stead of always being taken in ourselves, for a 
change.”’® Three years later, he spoke of it 
in his Report for 1884 as “ thirteen acres of 
very poor land.”*° Luckily, a tenant was 
found for it, through the agency of Edward 
Carpenter, a friend of Riley’s and a pioneer 
of Socialism in Sheffield. Carpenter intro- 
duced one of his young friends, George 
Pearson, to Ruskin, and as a result, Pearson 
leased it from the Guild until 1929, when 
he bought it outright.** 

The Totley experiment was not without 
significance. One of those who were, as we 
have seen, much stimulated by it, was young 
Edward Carpenter, then a young university 
extension lecturer, who has confessed that, 
“The year 1879 was in many ways the dim 
dawn or beginning of a new life to me,” and 
began to “knit up alliances more satis- 
factory to me than I had known before.” 
He visited Bradway and Totley—indeed he 
lived in Totley for a few months in 1880— 
before going to Millthorpe. He was cer- 
tainly a friend of the Riley’s, whom he 
visited in 1884 whilst on a visit to the United 
States, staying with them for three weeks at 


™® Op. cit. XXX 303. ** Op. cit. XXX xxvii. 
2° On. cit. XXX 71. 


*' Sheffield Daily Independent, 17th January 1938. 
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their farm near Townsend Centre, Massa- 
chusetts.?” 

Carpenter’s own enthusiasm for sandal- 
making, stemming as it did from his Indian 
friends, was undoubtedly encouraged by the 
very cobbling Communitarians who had 
originally enthused over the St. George’s 
project. 

Carpenter has, in fact, left us a history of 
the project which has been overlooked by 
the editors and biographers of Ruskin. It 
can be found in the newspaper published 
by William Morris—The Commonweal, for 
9th March 1889. There, in an article 
entitled ‘A Minstrel Communist’ Carpenter 
wrote an obituary of Joseph Sharp, one of 
the original dozen of the group for whom 
Ruskin bought the land. In telling the story, 
however, Carpenter referred to Riley as 
“one of the most active”” members of this 
group. Riley was quick to reply, and on 
the 20th April his letter from America was 
published in The Commonweal, stating 
categorically that he was employed by the 
Guild of St. George to check the workings 
of the group. 

As a result of this, another Ruskinian 
disciple, George Sturt, of Farnham, Surrey, 
wrote a long disquisition on the significance 
of the Totley experiment and asked “for 
more light on these experiments at Totley, 
as perhaps the nucleus of contemporary 
tendencies in the evolution of Socialism.”** 
As a result, Carpenter replied : 


“T think one reason why all these little 
communal schemes fail is their narrow- 
ness—and it is a good thing they do fail, 
though it is also a good thing (and a very 
good thing) that they are started and suc- 
ceed for a time. I think they all help the 
Cause on, and break in one direction or 
another; but you come to have a score of 
fifty even a hundred people penned to- 
gether in a little community, they are 
bound either to chafe and gall each other 
into a_ state of exasperation and 
explosion, or else if they are so like- 
minded as to have no serious differences 
it can only be by reason of their exceeding 
narrowness and sectarian character (as of 
some of the communities in the United 
States), which of itself condemns them 


**My Days and Dreams (London, 1916), 117- 
118. He was particularly friendly with George 
Riley, the son. 

* The Commonweal 20th April 1889. 
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beforehand to failure. Personally, I 
would not like to belong to a community 
of under a million people! I think with 
that number one might feel safe, but with 
less there would be a great danger of being 
watched. If one used the common funds, 
for instance, to have a glass of beer on the 
sly, and the majority were blue ribbonites; 
or to have a good dinner, and they were 
vegetarians; or if one wanted to use bad 
language, and the rest of the community 
was highly aesthetic; how one would be 
made to feel it! But in a large body an 
immense variety of opinion and practice 
(though there would have to be limits 
even here) would be represented and 
allowed for; and under those circum- 
stances Communism would be splendid. 
However, all success to these small ven- 
tures, all the same. Some of them may 
grow to become large ones, and may rise 
as it were from below to meet the great 
general movement towards Communism, 
which owing to economic conditions is 
taking place from above. And all honour 
to those who have fought to establish 
these little communities. They have kept 
the sacred fire alight through a long and 
dark night.”** 

Thus, indirectly through Ruskin, Car- 
penter himself was drawn into the Utopist 
groove) and, in turn, went on to become a 
major figure in the hagiography of social 
reform. But that is another story, which 
the curious may discover for themselves 
from Carpenter’s autobiography, My Days 
and Dreams, published in 1916. 


W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 
“* The Commonweal 4 May 1889. 


BOOK VIII OF HOOKER’S 
‘ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY’ 


[N The True Grounds of Ecclesiasticall 
Regiment Set Forth In a breife Disserta- 
tion. Maintaining the Kings  spirituall 
supremacie against the Pretended Indepen- 
dencie of the Prelates, Etc. Together, With 
some passages touching the Ecclesiasticall 
Power of Parliaments, the use of Synods, and 
the Power of Excommunication (1641), by 
Henry Parker, appears the following: 
“ Hooker in his eighth booke not yet 
publisht has a learned cleere discourse to 
shew the fallacie. . .” (Sig. IY.) 
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I presume that the author was referring 
to Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity by 
Richard Hooker. 

Parker’s statement would seem to be of 
interest as possible evidence for the author- 
ship of the eighth book of the work in 
question. 

I do not know whether Parker’s statement 
has ever been discussed in relationship to 
Book VIII of Hooker’s Of The Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 


DOonaLpb S. LAWLEsS, M.A. 


CAREW AND SHAKESPEARE 


N Mr. Rhodes-Dunlap’s scholarly edition 

of the poems of Thomas Carew, there is 

a most extensive list of sources, borrowings 

etc. from other poets, but there is one which 

he does not note and which, I feel, may 
interest your readers. 

It comes in a poem to his mistress in 
absence, which bears the subtitle ““ A Ship.” 
The dominant image appears to be based 
upon an image from Shakespeare’s sonnet 
116, the well-known one, beginning 

“Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments.” 

The image in question occurs in the second 
quatrain, which also treats of love in 
absence, but what convinces me of the 
borrowing from this sonnet by Carew, is the 
fact that not only the imagery, but also 
some of the actual wording is taken over. 
Compare the lines of Carew: 


“You are the bright pole-star, which in the dark 
Of this long absence, guides my wandering bark.” 


with those of Shakespeare: 


“it is an ever-fixed mark _ 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken. 
It is the star to every wandering bark.”’ 


ALAN J. Biccs. 


St. Helens, 
Lancs. 


QUATRAINS FROM THE PERSIAN 


1 
Who stitched tents of philosophy of old, 
Khayyam, has fallen on trouble manifold. 
The death-hour scissors “slit the thin-spun” 
thread, 
That Broker-Fate for an old ditty sold. 
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Still on the waters bricks to build unburned, 

Weary of idols ; of the church, unlearned. 
Who says Khayyam’s predestinate to hell? 

What hell? or from what paradise returned? 


3 


Each heart composed of fondness, fair & well, 
Call the muezzin ; call it the temple-bell ; 

Its name once written in the Book of Love, 
Is one from paradise released & hell. 


4 


In monastery, synagogue, in church, in school, 
Men paradise do seek, & hell to rule ; 

But no such seed’s sown in the secret heart, 
Which in God’s privy knowledge is no fool. 


5 


Above the Spheres, on the first day, I sought 

Pen, book, hell, paradise, but hit on nought. 
“Within thyself”, said then the Master, “ look 

For paradise & hell, ‘for pen & book" 


6 


I know not whether He who mixed my clay, 
Formed me in hell or paradise to stay. 
One fair, food, wine, upon the sown field's 


ben 
My cash! Take you the credit & the pay! 


- 


Our worn life runs through heaven, girdle-wise, 

The Oxus, the vestige of some tear-drained eyes ; 
Hell, of regrets (all impotent) the spark ; 

The window of our joy, for paradise. 


8 


The deepest depth of reason it outgoes 
To grasp Thee. From beseeching Thee uprose 
All science. Who hath plumbed the Almighty, 
whom 
Only the Essence of His Essence knows? 


9 


No rose our portion? Then be thorns our bed. 
The lamp denied? Accept the fire instead. 
— & robe not ours, nor cloistered 
cell 
Be bell & kirk enough & sacred thread. 


10 


Upon the Tree of Knowledge fruit has grown? 
Oh, never! because the right path none has 
known, 
Each hand grasping a fragile branch ; each day 
Like the first day that Adam knew alone. 


J. A. CHAPMAN. 








Readers’ Queries 





AS A ROMAN NUMERAL.—The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is respon- 
sible for the statement that the Romans used 
the letter H as a symbol for two hundred. 
In what circumstances was this to be pre- 


ferred to CC? LEIGH MERCER. 


FAST AND WEST: THE CONFESSIONS 
OF A _ PRINCESS. — New York: 
Thomas Seltzer, 1924. The story is that of 
an Anglo-Irish girl who c. 1880 married a 
Burmese prince and went to live in Burma 
with him until she left him when he had 
an affair with an Englishwoman. The book 
purports to be written some years later, 
about 1920. Although the general impres- 
sion is that it is made up—there are a 
number of errors, yet there is also an air of 
truth about parts of it and I wonder if there 
was any foundation in fact for this tale and 
who was the author. = Joun MUSGRAVE. 


HITE AS A WITCH.—Instances of this 

proverbial idiom in present-day speech 

(outside Essex) and in earlier literature are 
required. H. M.H. 


ANGEL-MAKING.—Who employed the 

term ‘ angel-making’ and in what con- 
nection? I suspect it was Tillotson, in 
connection with the Puritan advocacy of 
large families, but cannot trace it. 


G. R. R. TAYLOR. 


OBIN HOOD BALLAD.—Nashe in 
Lenten Stuffe refers to an “ old song” 
concerning Robin Hood and Maid Marian, 
and quotes from it “go from my garden 
grow, for there no flowers for thee doth 
grow.” The song must have been well 
known at the end of the sixteenth century. 
Was it ever printed and, if so, where? 
R. L. EAGLE. 
27, Avenue Road, 
Falmouth. 


ILLIAM BYRD.—I should like to locate 
two copies of the first engraved music, 
William Byrd’s Parthenia, or the Mayden- 
Head of the first Musicke that ever was 
printed for the Virginals..... a 
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1. W. H. Cummings’ copy. Sold by 
Sotheby, May 23, 1917 (item 1226, p. 116). 
Said to be 1611. Title and dedication in 
facsimile. Red levant morocco by Bedford. 
Bought by Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd. 

2. T. W. Taphouse-Miss E. A. Willmott 
copy. Sold July 3-4, 1905, by Sotheby (item 
629, p. 62). Description in catalogue: 
“1655, . . . Modern portrait of Orlando 
Gibbons and transcript of title and dedica- 
tion to the original ed. inserted.” Half 
morocco. Later sold by Sotheby, April 1, 
1935 (item 412, p. 43). Description in 
catalogue: ‘1655, . . . various insertions, 
including portraits of composers and 
facsimiles of the title and dedication of the 
first edition... .”. Half morocco. Bought 
by Maggs Bros., Ltd. In August, 1939, 
thought to have been purchased by an 
American dealer. LucyLe Hook. 


Columbia University. 


"THOMAS BETTERTON.—Where shall | 
find an example of the handwriting of 
Thomas Betterton, 17th Century actor? 


Columbia University,  LUCYLE Hook. 


ATHURST.—I understand that in her 
biography of Colonel Hutchinson 
(1615-64) his widow Lucy refers to six of 
the Royalist sons of George Bathurst of 
Hothorp, Northants, who were killed in the 
Civil War and buried together in one church- 
yard. What were their names and where 
were they buried? JOHN BATHURST. 
Victoria, B.C. 


ENERAL ROGER ELLIOT.—Accord- 

ing to Dalton’s English Army Lists, and 
Commission Registers, in the Public Records 
Office, this officer joined the army: 

Roger Elliot: 

Nov. 1687. A Lieut. in the Earl of Bath’s 
Regiment of Foot. 


1 Mar. 1690. Captain in the same 
Regiment. 

Aug. July 1692. Wounded at the battle 
of Steinkirk. 

21 Dec. 1692. Major. 

5 Mar. 1703. Colonel of a newly raised 


Regiment of Foot. Served in Spain. 

1 Jan. 1707. Promoted Brigadier. 

24 Dec. 1707. Appointed Governor of 
Gibraltar. 
I Jan. 1710. Major General. 
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He seems almost certainly to be the same 
General Elliot whose daughter Mary 
married 1738 Garrett FitzMaurice of Duagh, 
but he must not be confused with the 
General Eliott who was created Lord 
Heathfield, for his defence of Gibraltar in 
1782, nor with his son, also a Lieut. General, 
who was the 2nd Lord Heathfield, but D.S.P. 
Information required with regard to his 
ancestors, and descendants. 


W. U. DESMOND LONGFORD. 


AWCETT.—William Fawcett of Ball- 
gannon, Glenealy, Co. Wicklow, 
married Grace Meates in 1810. 


’ William Fawcett believed to be related 


(probably brother) of Hannah Fawcett, who 
married William Tomlinson, in 1790. 

William Fawcett’s children included Peter 
Faweett, of the Statistical Department of 
the London Custom House; he married in 
1848 Sarah Heath. Peter Fawcett was the 
father of Henry Heath Fawcett, Principal, 
War Office, Director of Finance, who died 
at Rimini in Italy in 1917. 

In The Life of Michael Dwyer, by Charles 
Dickson, M.C., M.D., F.R.C.P.1., mention is 
made, on page 160, of James Fawcett, of 
Avon Hill, Ballyknockan, between Rath- 
drum and Ballinaclash, who died in 1804, 
and of Tomlinsons, related to Fawcetts, who 
lived later in this house, and of William 
Tomlinson, of Ballinderry, Ist Lieut. in the 
Rathdrum Yeomanry Cavalry (page 58). He 
is said on page 391 to have been a son-in- 
law of James Fawcett. 

Wanted, evidence of relationship between 
William Fawcett and James Fawcett, and 
any further details of family and ancestors. 


W. U. DESMOND LONGFORD. 


OHN FITZMAURICE.—/2 Nov. 1794. 
Ensign. 

6 Sept. 1795. Appointed to the 8th Regi- 
ment of Foot. 

21 Dec. 1796. Lieut. 8th Regiment. 

14 Feb. 1799. Lieut. 60th Regiment. 

2 June i804. Placed on the half pay of 
the 56th Regiment, Irish Establishment. 

1805. Noted in the Army List of this date 
as being Town Major of Prince Edward 
Island. 

1814. Last mentioned in the Army Lists 
as Town Major. 

1823. Death announced in Army List of 
this date. 
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He seems almost certainly to be the same 
John FitzMaurice who in Duagh family 
pedigrees is stated to have served in the 
Kings Own 4th Foot, which seems to be an 
error. 

This John FitzMaurice was the son of 
John FitzMaurice, Squire of Duagh, and 
the father of Major John Gerald Fitz- 
Maurice, K.H., who was wounded at Quatre 
Bras and also fought in the Peninsular War. 

Further information required with regard 
to Lieut. John FitzMaurice, especially of his 
life in Prince Edward Island. 


W. U. DESMOND LONGFORD. 


IR THOS. WHITE.—I have a small 
portrait in oils attributed to Gains- 
borough. It depicts a young man sitting in 
what might be described as ‘a country 
costume.’ 

An inscription on the back of the frame, 
nearly illegible, can be read as ‘Sir Thos 
White—Gainsborough.” And the date is 
apparently 1763 or 1765. 

I can find no reference in the Biographical 
Dictionaries to any such person. Can any 
reader assist me in identifying the sitter? 


(Sir) AUSTIN Harris. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 1852-94.—I 

am anxious to locate any existing files 
of the Review for these years. I am also 
seeking manuscript material (i.e. letters, 
diaries, etc.) belonging to anyone having 
been connected with it in a literary way; 
particularly William E. Hickson, Sir Henry 
Cole, Dr. John Chapman, W. M. W. Call, 
John Robertson, Justin McCarthy, J. H. 
Balfour Browne, William Hale White, and 


others. ROSEMARY VANARDEL. 
New York. 


PROLIFIC AUTHORS.—Who is the most 
prolific author in history? 

Georges Simenon, with over 350 ‘ novel- 
length’ titles, is a claimant who has been 
advanced, but Mr. John Creasey’s 27,000,000 
words since 1932 represents a considerably 
greater output. Of the older claimants, who 
had to contend with candlelight and the 
friction of comparatively primitive writing 
implements, Johann Georg Kriinitz (1728- 
1796) and the Japanese, Hanawa Hokuchi 
(died 1823), have claims which might stand 


examination. Norris D. MCWHIRTER. 
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Replies 





HILIP MASSINGER.—I beg to inform 
you that the poem of Philip Massinger, 
which I referred to in my letter of Ist Febru- 
ary, has been published. It appears on 
pp. 105-111 of H. W. Garrod’s Genius Loci 
and Other Essays (1950). 
DonaLp S. LAWLess, M.A. 


GRAY AND GREEN (cci. 30), 

GRAY’S LETTER TO WALPOLE 
OF [AUGUST 1736].—The Yale-Walpole, 
12.106, n.11, says on this passage: ‘ The 
lines, presumably Gray’s own, were perhaps 
inspired by some Latin verses of West’s. See 
Gray's Corr., 1.47, n.7.. Mr. Ketton-Cremer 
calls our attention to an apparent echo, in 
the first couplet, of two lines from Matthew 
Green’s The Spleen: 


* Here nymphs from hollow oaks relate 
The dark decrees and will of fate.’ 


But it is unlikely that Gray had seen 
Green’s poem before its publication in 1737. 
The echo is probably accidental unless there 
should be a common source.’ In reassign- 
ing Gray’s letter to 1737, your contributor 
has apparently overlooked the evidence that 
in August 1737 Gray was at Cambridge and 
London, not Burnham (Gray to West, 22 
Aug. 1737, Gray’s Corr., 1.66). 
W. S. Lewis. 


BULL-BAITING (cci. 132).—I am trans- 

lating for the Hakluyt Society the 
Travels of the Bohemian knight, Leo of 
Rozmital, who visited Western Europe (in- 
cluding England) in 1466. There are two 
narratives of the journey, one by Schaseck 
in Latin, the other by Tetzel in German. 
Both were printed by the Literarischer 
Verein, Stuttgart, in 1844. Both scribes 
speak of bull-baiting in Spain in order to 
make the flesh tender. Tetzel (p. 168) says, 
after describing the baiting by dogs: ‘No 
slaughterer may kill an ox or sell it unless 
it has been baited by dogs. Then it is the 
best and most tender meat to eat, as tender 
as any venison’, and Schaseck (p. 66) says 
much the same. Richard Ford (* Handbook 
to Spain’, 3rd ed. 1855, p. 90) says that in 
his day in the mountain towns few bulls or 
even oxen were brought in for slaughter 
without first being baited through the streets. 

MALCOLM LETTs. 
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INAR OF ARPLAY (cci. 132).— 
“Arplay” is a rendering of Arpley, 
which from time immemorial has been the 
name of a marshy area of land near the 
river south of Warrington. There was a 
manor of Arpley, and about the year 1260 
William le Boteler, lord of Warrington, 
granted 8 acres in Westey Hales and Arpley 
to Robert de Salmesbury. In 1628, the 
manors of Warrington, Orford and Arpley 
were sold by the Ireland family to William 
Booth (see V.C.H., Lancs, vol. iii, pp. 306, 
316, 319, 409n.). I believe that Bank Quay 
Railway Station in Warrington was formerly 
(while owned by the L.M.S. Railway) called 
Bank Quay and Arpley. 
‘Pinar’ would appear to be a slip for 
“‘ pindar ’’, and I would suggest that the man 
was a pindar, or pinder, appointed by the 
Manorial Court of Arpley. 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


Arplay seems to be a dialectic reduction 
of Harpelai or Herpelai which appears in 
Domesday Book—see the Oxford Dictionary 
of English Placenames under Harpenden. 
Harpley, Norfolk, is also mentioned, and 
there is a village mamed Harpley in 
Worcestershire. If the entry in the Warring- 
ton Register refers to a marriage the Harpley 





in question may be located in any English | 
county; but if it records a death it would | 


probably be within or near the parish. In 


the latter case it would almost certainly be | 


a field name—“‘The Harper’s Lea or 
Meadow ”; reserved for the use of the 


“Pindar” or “Impounder”, and a search | 
among old conveyances of farm land in the 


parish should lead to identification. 
FRANK WARD. 


UBREY’S “MR. UNIADES” (cxcix. 
159, 273, 363).—It might be convenient to 


bring together the other information that has | 
appeared. The Times literary supplement § 


had a correspondence: 17th August 1951, 
llth June, 2nd and 9th July, and 3lst 
December 1954. The letter on 2nd July 1954 
quoted an article on Johannes 
Huniades (1576-1650), which “ collected all 
the then available information”, in volume 
a Nes. 1 and 2 of Ambix, October 1953, pp. 
44-52. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 
Wimbledon Reference Library. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ANGLO- 
SAXON ENGLAND, by Peter Hunter 
Blair. (Cambridge University Press, 1956. 
30s.) 

N his preface the author states that the 
purpose of his book ‘ is to give a general 
introduction to the history of England from 
the latter part of the Roman occupation 
until the beginning of the Norman Age’. 

Without any reservations, Mr. Blair has ful- 

filled his aim, and has written a comprehen- 

sive survey which will long remain a 

standard work. He has divided his treatise 

into six chapters dealing with the founda- 
tions of England, the Viking period, the 
church, government, economy and letters; 
these groups are further subdivided to enable 
consideration of various aspects to be made 
in detail. There is much sound learning in 
this book, a remarkable freedom from con- 
jecture, and abundant proof of that co- 
operation which is so essential between the 
historian and other scholars in such fields 
as the study of place-names, architecture, 
archaeology and letters. Neither does Mr. 

Blair omit to mention his debt to those con- 

temporary writers of the period with which 

he is dealing, but it is a thousand pities that 
he saw fit to be so sparing with his footnotes. 

Although his bibliography is a useful one, 

it is the quick reference which is so often 

wanted. 

Further evidence on the three phases lead- 
ing to the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain 
may be revealed when excavations of the 
upper levels of Roman military sites have 
been made, and the relation between these 
sites and pagan Saxon cemeteries considered. 
The full account of this conquest has yet to 
be written, but Mr. Blair has offered many 
lines of enquiry. Accounts of the separate 
kingdoms and the movements towards unity 
prepare us for the long section on the 
Scandinavian invasions; the extent of the 
Danish settlements in the 9th century are 
indicated on a map which forms an interest- 
ing comparison to those showing the earlier 
Anglo-Saxon settlements and the country 
as it was in the 10th century. The paucity 
of remains of Anglo-Saxon secular buildings 
is much to be regretted; likewise, no 
structural remains of any heathen temple of 
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the period have been discovered. The latter 
would help to prove to what extent ‘ Augus- 
tine and his successors followed the policy 
of attempting to assimilate as much of the 
old ways as was consistent with the Christian 
faith’. Mr. Blair’s comments on how much 
of the conversion of England was achieved 
by Roman and how much by Celtic mission- 
aries are of particular interest, and he writes 
of Benedict Biscop’s contribution to the final 
triumph of the Roman church. In con- 
nexion with Saxon church architecture, the 
references from Bede to glazed windows in 
the 7th century would have been straight- 
ened by some further evidence, or at least 
some comment which would give the reader 
a better idea of the quality and extent of 
glazing in Gaul, England and elsewhere at 
this early date, and it would have emphasized 
the author’s observation that ‘ the frequency 
of Anglo-Saxon intercourse with countries 
overseas strikes the modern eye as one of 
the more surprising features of the period.’ 
So far as the present reviewer is aware, no 
window glass of the 7th century has sur- 
vived, but perhaps the experts can tell us 
more about this problem. 

The chapter on the government of Anglo- 
Saxon England is most valuable and has 
been brilliantly handled by Mr. Blair. It is 
a subject which has to be read by all 
students of constitutional history if they are 
to place the systems of government in 
Norman and later periods in true perspec- 
tive. A similar comment has been made 
many times before when the Anglo-Saxon 
king’s council is being considered, but it 
cannot be too often repeated that much of 
England's central and local government 
systems have their origin in Anglo-Saxon 
days and that much was derived from 
Scandinavia at that time. The vexed prob- 
lem of the hundred as an area of land and 
the hundred as a unit of assessment for 
purposes of taxation is again discussed, as 
are the divisions of counties into rapes, 
ridings and wapentakes. 

The agricultural historian will not be dis- 
appointed in the chapter on the economy of 
the countryside any more than the student 
of municipal history will feel that his 
interests have not been catered for. The 
author issues a warning against placing too 
much reliance on place-names whose mean- 
ings appear to be obvious. 

Language, orthography, the growth of 
scholarship, and poetry are among the 
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matters discussed in the final chapter, and 
attention is directed to the representatives 
of deep learning in three widely separated 
parts of England—Theodore at Canterbury, 
Aldhelm at Malmesbury and Bede at Jarrow, 
but it is to Bede and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle that Mr. Blair (as indeed all 
students of Anglo-Saxon England) owes such 
a debt. When one realizes the upheavals 
of the period, and the lapse of time from 
then to our own day with all the attendant 
loss of evidence from one cause or another, 
we are all the more conscious of the scope 
of Mr. Blair’s researches, the extent of his 
reading, and his ability to present a vivid 
picture of these so-called Dark Ages. 


THE PROBLEM OF JOHN FORD, by 
H. J. Oliver (Melbourne University 
Press; New York: Cambridge University 
Press. $4.50.) , 


OHN LE GAY BRERETON, A. J. A. 
Waldock and R. G. Howarth established 
for the Department of English at the Univer- 
sity of Sydney an enviable reputation in 
seventeenth-century studies. Mr. Oliver, 
Senior Lecturer in English at Sydney and 
editor-elect of the “Arden” Timon of 
Athens, has produced a critical appraisal of 
Ford that must further enhance that 
reputation. 

Not wishing to repeat the work of 
Sargeaunt, Ellis-Fermor and Sensabaugh, 
Oliver gives an eminently readable revalua- 
tion rather than a biographical and biblio- 
graphical study. It is a valuable addition 
to the study of Elizabethan dramatic 
literature. 

The “ problem ” of John Ford is presented 
in its many aspects. First, it is shown that 
there is no trace of dramatic ability in the 
poems and prose pamphlets: a paradox 
which suggests how purely dramatic his 
genius was. Then, in trying to establish the 
Ford canon, reason is presented against 
accepting The Duke of Lerma on Professor 
Harbage’s ascription. The controversy over 
the chronology of the plays is examined and, 
backed by a formidable array of evidence, 
a sound arrangement is presented. The 
Lovers Melancholy is therefore dated 1628, 
The Broken Heart, 1631-2, and both Loves 
Sacrifice and ’Tis Pitty, 1632-3. 

An examination of the plays written in 
conjunction with Massinger, Webster, 
Dekker and Middleton does not explain 
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how Ford, whose part was minor, was able 
to produce in his own tragedies plots of con- 
siderable complexity. 

Ford attempted to retain the conventional 
dramatic situations and yet approached the 
“frontiers of drama” by emphasising the 
processes of inquiry and analysis. “ Unusual 
shades of feeling and emotion were Ford’s 
main interest: and in dealing with them he 
best showed his skill.” 

Had the dramatist freed himself from the & 
confines of Elizabethan dramatic tradition, ~ 
Mr. Oliver believes, he would have created | 
a new a purely psychological drama. His | 


concentration on states of mind and his” 


in verse were emi- | 
oe 
Ps 


character-delineation 
nently successful where Browning's failed. 

Ford’s “ highest point as a dramatist” is” 
presented as ’Tis Pitty, and only slightly” 
lower comes The Broken Heart. Though” 
‘Tis Pitty is superficially a reworking of 
Romeo and Juliet, it is Ford’s most inde- q 
pendent and original play and “ one of the 
finest tragedies outside Shakespeare.” Mr. © 
Oliver presents very strong support for his” 
beliefs. 

A reassessment of Ford as capably written 
has long been a necessity. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT TO MR. [HUGH 
STUART] BOYD. Edited and _ intro- 
duced by Barbara P. McCarthy. 
Murray, 35s. net. 


THis book gives one side of a correspon- 
dence between two blue-stockings—the © 
One a young woman of 21 and the other a 
pedant of 46—whose sole common interest” 
and the one only theme of these letters is 
Greek. Elizabeth Barrett was not then in 
any aesthetic sense a poet, although she does 
figure occasionally in the correspondence as 
the author of The Battle of Marathon and~ 
An Essay on Mind. She and her correspon- ~ 
dent are both versed in theology and both | 
may be called evangelicals. What does” 
become astonishingly clear from the letters | 
is the width and depth of her reading. She | 
reads the Greek Christian Fathers and the~ 
Greek classics, and later theologians who” 
wrote in Greek. She remembers everything” 
she reads, and can give ‘ chapter and verse’ 
for everything she needs to bring up in argu- | 
ment—not that she and Boyd are ever at | 
variance. All this may sound repellent in™ 
its narrowness of interest, but it allows a 
very modest, affectionate nature to appear. 


John 
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